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Co-operation 


HE trend of the National Canners 
Association Convention at Cin- 
cinnati indicated that those present 
placed great stress on Co-operation. 


Co-operation is the true spirit of bus- 
iness. Through it a greater truth and 
honesty exists, the purpose of an in- 
dustry is raised to new levels. Indus- 
try broadens through greater public 
confidence. 


Other industries have proved thevalue 
of co-operation. If wholehearted, it 
returns big dividends because it 
builds up a sounder business basis. 


e 


The members of the Canned Food 
Industry can count on complete 
Canco co-operation. 


|| American Can Company 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 
President, W. H. Killian. 
Vice-President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Wm. F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 
rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 

Arbitration Committee, Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

Commerce Committee, D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

Legislation Committee, C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, F. W. 

Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 

Brokers Committee, Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

Hospitality Committee, R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 

Counsel Committee,, C. John Beeuwkes. 

Chemist Committee, Leroy Strasburger. 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
D Foot of Washington St. 


Baltimore, - 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 
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AYARS 


NEW PERFECTION 


PEA and BEAN FILLER 


“No Can--No Fill” Attachment Is Perfect 
and with\ Revolving Hopper certainly 
makes machine as near 100 Percent Per- 
fect as could be possible. 


“Would not dispose of machine for double 
the price paid for 2t.” 


Gentlemen: - 


GREENCASTLE CANNING CO. 
GREENCASTLE, PA. 


Ayars Machine Company, 
Salen, Ne Je 


Replying to yours of the 22nd instant in regards the 
New Perfection Pea and sean Hiller, purchased of you early in 
1924. 


You of course understand that we purchased this ma- 
chine through recommendations made by A. K. Robins & Company, 
and while we expected a machine to cover our purposes, yet we 
had no idea that the name "New Perfection" so much implied with 
the kind of work the machine does. 


The "No Can, No Fill" attachment is perfect, in fact 
the entire machine, and especially the revolving hopper certainly 


makes the machine about as near 100 percent perfect as could be 
possible. 


We are pleased with our investment and would not dis- 
pose of the machine for double the price paid, could we not se- 
cure another. 


You certainly deserve to be complimented on such a 
wonderful piece of machinery which unquestionably, fills a long 
felt want in the canning industry. 


Respectfully, 


A 


Ayars Machine Company, new jersey. 
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We Manufacture for 
CANNERS: 


Verticle Process Kettles 
Horizontal Process Kettles 
Agitating Process Kettles 
Automatic Pressure Kettles 
Continuous Non-agitating Cookers 
Continuous Agitating Cookers 
Crates 
Cooling Tanks 

' Trolley (Systems) 
Steam Hoists 
Picking Tables 
Peeling Tables 
Pea Washers 
Steam Exhaust Boxes 
Water Exhaust Boxes 
Milk Sterilizers 
Milk Fillers 


Berlin 
Continuous 
Cookers 


Continuous Cooker 
Berlin Cookers are made for every purpose. No type of Cooker is fit for all 
kinds of foods. 
Berlin Cookers are made in the following distinct classes: 
Continuous Open Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Continuous Open Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
A Continuous or Agitating Cooker for every purpose for every 


kind of food. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


BERLIN, WIS., U. S. A. 


Milk and Corn Shakers 
Automatic Shakers 
Continuous Shakers 

Test or Pilot Sterlizers 
Cross Conveyors 

Tomato Holding Tanks 
Tomato Inspection Tables 


A Complete Line of Canning Machinery for any Canning Factory. 


INSTALL 


“HALLER” 


for 1925 pack of 
CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 


Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 


An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 


An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 


The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itself— 
A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. lec, 


Haller Division P. O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Improved Automatic, Laborless, 


High Speed 
Filling Machines 
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LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


Beans and Cor are short. We are fortunate in having 

some Cor, Narrow Grain Evergreen, Evergreen, 

Country Gentleman, and Golden Bantam types. In 

Beans, Stringless Green Pod, Mammoth Stnngless, 

Early Refugees and Late Refugees, Henderson Bush 
as. 


Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 
Or any other varieties you may want. 
FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1925 crop is harvested, wnite us for 
prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 1 40th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


| 


BRISTOL, PA. 
Business Established 1784 
IL THE LANDRETH 140 years in the Seed Business. 
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“Slaysman” Junior Slitter 


Designed for slitting a metal 
strip up to approximately .045”’ 
in thickness. By opening and 
closing space between cutters 
any desired width can be obtain- 
ed up to 12’’. Endless lengths 
can be run thru true and ac- 
curate without burs. Cutters are 
made by the well known tool 
makers Brown & Sharpe. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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DECIDING FACTORS 


Why Southern Cans 


ARE PREFERRED 


1st BECAUSE—Their high quality reflects the use of Prime Tin Plate only-- 
no Seconds. 


2nd BECAUSE— On both ends Gold Seal Compound is used--providing a com- 
plete film of pure rubber--the development of which is the greatest 
advancement in Can Manufacturing practice for years. 


3rd BECAUSE— Of the extreme tightness of end seams by the adoption of such Seal- 
ing Compound, eliminating the tendency of Cans with paper 
gasket ends to “‘breathe’’ with resultant loss of vacuum. 


4th BECAUSE — Of the availability on a nominal rental basis of the most efficient 
Closing Machines furnished by any Can Manufacturer. 


5th BECAUSE— Our Double Seamer Service Department is composed of highly 
trained and accommodating mechanics ready for any emergency. 


6th BECAUSE—Onrr service in times of stress has always been unfailing. 


7th BECAUSE—In addition to our daily production, we carry an enormous stock 
of Cans in warehouses located at a distance from our Plant for 
any contingency. 


8th BECAUSE—Our Organization is compact, obliging and trained through years 
of experience in anticipating customers’ needs in the Canning 
Season. 


To those who have not yet experienced the satisfaction of SOUTHERN service, we 
beg the opportunity of demonstrating in practice the points above noted. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among. them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Foreign, - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 
ADVERTISING RaTES—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


HE TOMATO STATISTICS -There are some men 

who are growing very impatient over the delay in 

the issuance of the tomato statistics for 1924, and 
so far as those tomato canners who reported their fig- 
ures promptly when requested are concerned, we can- 
not blame them much. We, too, are put to much in- 
convenience and not a little criticism, because our 1925 
Almanac is held up, waiting for these same tomato 
statistics. We have everything else ready, even the 
figures of the 1923 census on all canned and preserved 
fcods, a most interesting compilation. So it is un- 
fair to criticise us for this delay, or to ‘criticise the 
National Canners Association, or in more particular 
Secretary Frank Gorrell. Mr. Gorrell has a thank- 
less job in compiling these statistics, and just because 
he gets little else than kicks when they are issued, he 
tries to be very careful and correct and as prompt as 
the canners themselves will let him. But there is the 
hindrance: too many canners pay no attention what- 
ever to his frequent and repeated requests. Some do 
not believe in statistics, and so they will not co-operate 
with their fellow-canners; others would like to delay 
the issuance of the figures until spring, or till some 
other time, be that when it may, and they will not re- 
spond. And then there are others who are hard to 
classify, because they just don’t think. We have been 
‘edeviling Mr. Gorrell for the figures, but he replie; 
that he is having more trouble than ever to get returns 
from the canners; that it is slower than usual and 
that he does not know why. He hopes to have them 
in the next few days. 

We thought the industry had progressed suffi- 
ciently to see the value of an annual accounting, and 
the great majority, we believe, have; but there is just 
that bunch of slow movers who stop the whole proces- 
sion. Annual statistics are just as necessary as an 
annual trial balance in your business, and you might 
just as well kick about one as about the other. The 
number of mossbacks in the industry is not increas- 
ing, it is just that the compilers want to be more thor- 
ough and complete than ever before, and want every 


figure, instead of a good majority. They are not to 
be criticised for this, but commended. They have just 
issued the statistics upon the berry packs of the in- 
dustry, a most interesting and valuable thing, and to- 
matoes will be along very shortly now. 


ROCRASTINATION—Sometimes we believe that 
this is the pet sin of the canning industry: can- 
ners, brokers and supply men as well. And we 

pt we have to strike our own breast and say “mea 
culpa.” 


Just as an example: The whole industry knows, 
likes and uses the Almanac; keeps it constantly on 
hand, on the desk. Every year more and more of the 
wholesale grocers buy and use this Almanac; it is pos- 
sicly the one thing that gets close to the wholesale 
grocer, and then only because he needs this Almanac 
in his business every day. Some of the leading brokers 
kuy the Almanac in lots of 25 and more to distribute 
to their good customers, but the broker, generally 
speaking, does not know it as he ought to, just as too 
many of them know nothing about the processes of 
handling canned foods. The supply men know the 
Almanac and value its service. Right at this minute, 
with the 1925 Almanac about ready to come out—as 
soon as these tomato statistics are released—we would 
like to bet that there are many leading canners, brok- 
ers and other supply men who intended to have page 
advertisements in this year’s Almanac, but “have not 
thought about it”’—forgot it. When they see the Al- 
manac they will “kick” themselves for having over- 
lcoked it. The Almanac is, in effect, the Blue Book, 
or Who’s Who, of the canning industry, and every self- 
respecting canner, broker and supply man wants to 
be listed therein, but just keeps putting off sending 
his copy. Procrastination! There is no question about 
the Almanac’s advertising value; about the expense, 
which is trifling—it is just putting off attention to it 
until later. They want to be included; they, would 
feel proud to be included; then why don’t they? Pro- 
crastination ! 

We hope too many of them will not take this hint 
and come piling in on us at this last moment, because 
we would not like to disappoint anybody. If copy 15 
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sent at once we can take care of them, but it must not 
be delayed. For the canner who wishes to extend his 
business and widen his market there is nothing as val- 
uable as this Almanac. 


HE CONVENTION ISSUE -We might go on and 

[ say the same thing about the Convention issue 

of The Canning Trade, always the first published, 

and naturally, therefore the one read. They look at 

the pictures in the others. The advertiser wants 
readers, not lookers, if he would stop to think. 

We are done experimenting with expurgated re- 
ports of the big annual Convention. You know in the 
past few years we have carefully cut away all super- 
fluous words and matters and given just the essen- 
tials, and because we rushed the issue through, and 
because they made their own reports and so delayed it, 
we had to go without the report of the Brokers’ Con- 
vention. We thought this best, but we were mistaken, 
and we have been told so very plainly, and so we are 
now going to give you every word of the many meet- 
ings and of every section or branch which held meet- 
ings at the great Cincinnati Convention, including the 
Brokers. But we are not going to be slow about it. 
It will all be under one cover, complete in every detail, 
handsomely illustrated and with many cartoons from 
our own cartoonist, and will be in your hands two 
weeks from today, February 23rd, weeks before any 
other report of its kind. Watch for it, because you 
will want it, for it will be the official report. 

And what a Convention it was! There was real 
“meat,” real value in every Sectional meeting. The 
talk by Dr. Eddy on Vitamins in Canned Foods was 
worth millions of dollars to canned foods. The results 
of his investigations into this question of vitamins 


should be blazoned before the whole world, and kept 
there. = 


It was a happy Convention, a contented Conven- 
tion, and the most successful one ever held, and every 
man directly or indirectly interested in canned foods 
owes it to himself as a duty to read carefully the full 
report of it. Not because we are publishing it, but be- 
cause if he is alive in the industry he ought to be 
posted, and no one who attended the Convention could 
possibly have been present to hear it all. And even if 
he did hear it he did not grasp it to its full extent, 
as he will when he sits down to read it in the quiet of 
his home or office. 


There was a lot of talk at the Convention that the 
brokers ought to be better posted about canned foods, 
not the market prices and the lowest prices, but as to 
how canned foods are produced and upon matters 
above mentioned. This is relatively true also of the 
canners. The broker ought to be an authority on 
canned foods, and he is not. The canner ought to 
know his business better than he does. The machin- 
ery and supply man knows more about it than most of 
the others, because he has to know it when he meets 
his customers, the canners. 


And we do not refer to the scientific or technical 
studies of the business. These matters are being well 
cared for, and the information given to all who should 
have it. We refer to the great mass of general infor- 
mation which any well posted man in this business 
must see the need of. The canners need today informa- 
tion on improved marketing methods more than any- 
thing else. They have had improved factory proce- 
dure fed to them since the earliest days. They are far 
advanced in production methods, but can hardly limp 
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in selling methods. When they have balanced distri- 
bution methods with their present production capaci- 
ties, it will be time to talk about improved production. 
When they learn, for instance, that sales are made to- 
day upon quality; that they must match the competi- 
tor on quality, and that price is left to the snide buyers 


and producers, they will have progressed in their mar- 
keting knowledge. 


B ‘cr the New THIS—In the February 4th issue 


of the New York Commercial there appeared the 
following bedtime story. It is so well written, so 
true and carries such a splendid lesson to canners and 
brokers that we urge its careful reading and digestion. 
A BEDTIME TOMATO STORY 

_ Once upon a time there was a tomato packer down 

in Maryland who decided he would sell tomatoes for 

future delivery much cheaper than anybody else. So he 

made his price and accepted a mountain of business. 

Then something happened to the tomato crop and he 

sold some more at a higher price. Again something 

unpleasant happened, and he sold another batch at even 

higher prices. Finally the time came for delivery of 

tomatoes. The first buyers had rightly insisted that 

their goods must be regular standards and subject to 

examination of samples before shipment. So, figuring 

things up, this little tomato gambler packed some cans 

with a piece or two of tomatoes floating around in water 

and sent them on to the first and second batch of buyers 

for their inspection. They were rejected with scorn, 

and the little Maryland gambler—crook, we know him to 

be—called the game off and had real tomatoes to sell 

and deliver to those who paid the top prices. He was 

awfully sorry, don’t you know, that matters turned out 

so badly, but really it couldn’t be helped, as the darned 

old farmers were holding out on the poor packers and - 

they couldn’t get any more tomatoes. Might get some 

to pack at higher prices if the buyers would adjust their 

ideas upward, etc. This was last year, and this same 

concern is trying the same old trick again this year. 

There is an old adage that works well in the tomato 

situation this year—you can’t buy golden dollars for 98 

cents unless the gold piece is light in weight. We hope 

our friends will profit by this little story. 


DEATH OR NORVAL E. BYRD. 
} Death Occurs at Cincinnati Convention. 


HE earlyConvention was shocked when told on 
Monday morning, January 26th, that Norval E. 
“ Byrd, a popular member of the Baltimore can- 
ning fraternity, and who had come in on the Canned 
Goods Exchange special train Sunday night, the pic- 
ture of health and animation, had been taken to the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, and operated 
upon for appendicitis at 9 A. M. Monday morning. 
The Convention followed with closest interest his prog- 
ress through this operation, continually inquiring as 
to his condition. The favorable reports led all to be- 
lieve that he would soon be out again. When Thurs- 
day morning’s report spread about that he had died at 
8 A. M. there came a hush over the gathering, and all 
who knew him—and the number was large—took it as 
a personal loss, and all sympathy went out to Mrs. 
Byrd, who had accompanied him to the Convention. 
Stricken in the very prime of life—he was but 42 years 
old—the picture of robust health, it is but natural that 
the Convention was shocked. He came through the 
operation for appendicitis in good shape, but double 
pneumonia set in on Wednesday night, as a result of 
the ether, and he died in the morning, as stated. 
His partner, Wm. E. Lamble,rushed to Cincinnati 
when he learned of the attack, and was with him from 
Tuesday until the end. The body was taken home on 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Bliss No. 15K Automatic Flanger 


In Every Can Shop 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 
E. W. BLISS CO. BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 
American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. | HASTINGS, MICH. _ CLEVELAND, OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE . 
The 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans 


Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath So d 


Continuous 


Cooker 


will handle at the same time No. 2’s, 
23%4’s and 3’s cans. Built right; works 
right; and price right. 


Agents: 
ZASTROW Sprague-Sells Corp., Spaulding & Metcalfe. 
Chi 514 Arch S 
MACHINE co. N.Y. 
Baltimore 
1404-1410 


THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


Souder Mfg. Co., 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Growing Tomatoes For The Canning Factory 
H. Stycker Mills and L. J. Norton 
Cornell Extension Bulletin, Published by the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


HIS bulletin is written to supply general information on 

j the growing of tomatoes for canning, and to report re- 

sults of a study made by the College of Agriculture on 

cost of production and the factors affecting yieids, costs, and 

returns. The study was made by the survey method, and in- 

cluded 303 complete records obtained in 1919 in parts of Erie and 

Chautatuqua Counties, New York, and 133 complete records ob- 

tained in 1920 in Erie, Chautauqua, Niagara, Orleans, Genesee, 
and Monroe Counties. 

The records were obtained in 1919 and 1920, by personal 
visits to the growers in the various sections. Accounts were 
kept on the tomato crop by a number of the farmers. Estimates 
were obtained from the others. There were no important dif- 
ferences between the costs taken from accounts and those ob- 
tained by estimates. Both were used in the data here reported. 
Whenever necessary, yields were checked from the canners’ 
records. 

Owing to overproduction in 1920, some of the crop of toma- 
toes was not harvested. Careful estimates were made of the 
tonnage unharvested. The yields given in the tables which fol- 
low, except where otherwise noted, include both the harvested 
and the unharvested tomatoes. 

Importance and Distribution of the Industry—According to 
estimates made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the average yearly 
acreage of tomatoes grown in the United States for the four 
years 1919 to 1923 was 208,000 acres. Of that acreage. Indiana 
grew 44,000; Marvland, 32,000, and California, 22,000. New 
York ranked seventh with 12,000 acres. : 

Tomatoes are grown largely on a commercial seale only ina 
very limited part of New York State. In the localities where 
they are thus grown, they are an important eash crop. The 
most important section is along the southern shore of Lake Erie 
and of Lake Ontario. 

Some tomatoes were grown for small canning factories in 
the Hudson Valley, but this industry is of relatively little im- 
portance at this time. 

The length of the growing season is an important factor 
which limits the production of tomatoes in New York. The 
length of the growing season and the location of the factories 
canning tomatoes in 1920 are shown in gure I. 

In addition to supplying local canning factories, large quan- 
tities of tomatoes are shipped from the Lake Erie section to the 
H. J. Heinz Company’s factory at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, for 
the manufacture of ketchup and other tomato products. The 
tomato-growing sections correspond to the fruit regions. In the 
Lake Erie section, grapes are important; in the Lake Ontario 
section, orchard fruits, particularly peaches and apples, are ex- 
tensively grown. When tomatoes are grown in connection with 
grapes, there is no very serious labor conflict; in fact, the labor 
distributions of the two crops fit together very well, the tomato 
picking being finished before the grape harvest begins. The 
grape harvest requires a large amount of labor, and this can be 
utilized in harvesting tomatoes. For this reason, fairly large 
acreages of tomatoes are grown per farm in the grape-growing 
district. Tomato picking conflicts seriously with the peach and 
the early-apple harvests. There is a tendency to grow only 
small acreages of tomatoes on farms growing tree fruits, par- 
ticnlarly in sections where peaches are an important crop. In 
1920. a group of farms in Chautauqua County, in the grape be't, 
raised an average of 65 acres of tcematoes ner farm. while in 
Niagara County. where peaches and other orchard fruits are im- 
portant. a similar group of farms raised an average of only 2.7 
acres of tomatoes. 

Soils and Soil Preparation—Although the ideal soil is a 
fairly sandy loam with a well-drained c!av sub-soil, many types 


*A more extended discussion of the cost and factcrs affecting 
the cost of prodveing tomatoes ic given in Cornell Avvricultyral 
Experiment Station Bulletin 412, An Economic Study of the 
Production of Canning Crop in New York, by L. J. Norton. 


are used for growing tomatoes in New York. The low yields 
on some types of soil are generally due either to poor drainage 
or too rapid loss of water from the soil. Heavy clay soils are 
frequently poorly drained, and, therefore, late in maturing the 
crop. In New York, where the growing season is none too long, 
heavy clay soils should not be used for tomatoes. Light, sandy 
soils, on the other hand, do not hold enough moisture properly 
to grow the crop. 

_ _ According to the survey, better results were obtained on the 
lighter types of soil, in 1919, in Erie and Chautauqua Counties, 
principally because the heavier soils were poorly drained. In 
1920, the better-drained Dunkirk silty clay loams gave the high- 
est yields. In the Orleans area, in 1920, the Ontario loams and 
the Ontario silt loams gave higher yields than the Dunkirk 
gravelly sandy loams. For the same year, in Niagara County, 
the Clyde loams, which are poorly drained, produced lighter 
yields than the Dunkirk gravelly sandy loams and the sandy 
loams, which were better drained. 

The heavy tvnes of soil, which are generally poorly drained, 
are cold, and do not warm up readily in the spring. Early fit- 
ting of poorly drained soils is almost impossible. Plants will, 
therefore, be set latee, and will not yield as well as the early set 
plants, as shown on page 13. Improper drainage of the soil, 
which prevents early fitting of the land and early settine of the 
plants, is an important factor in reducing yields. This would 
be especially true in years of heavy rainfall. 

The kind and the amount of preparation of the soil depends 
on the type used. It is advisable to plow the heavier types of 
soil in the fall unless a green-manure crop is being vrown, in 
which case it is desirable to plow in the spring. Heavy soils 
require more disking, harrowing, and rolling than do the lighter 
soils. Thorough preparation is important in giving the plants 
good conditions for growth and in reducing cultivation and 
hoeing to the minimum. 


_ The average time required to perform the various opera- 
tions on the crops, on the farms visited in 1920, is given in 
table I. 
TABLE 1. 
Average Hours Per Acre Required to Perform Various Opera- 
tions on the Tomato Crop on 133 Farms 
Growing 602.2 Acres in 1920. 


Operation 


Number of times 
operation performed 
Tractor hours 
Automobile miles 
Truck hours 


PIGWANE 
Harrowing: 
Spring-tooth ...... 
Spike-tooth ....... 
Disking 
Cultipacking ........ 
Putting in cover crop. 
Hauling fertilizer.... 
Applying fertilizer... 
Hauling plants....... 
Taking care of plants. 
Hauling water....... 


Man houss 


™ Horse hours 


_ 


5 0.3 


824.0% 


eee ee 


cooroow 


_ 


Returning flats....... 
Cultivating: 

Two-horse 


Of PHO: 


ee eee 


: = 
: 0.2 
2a 
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Hauling and spreading 

Hauling help for set- 

Total growing... ..... 62.0 61.1 0.7 0.5 0.2 
Harvesting early crop ..... 1.5 0.2 0.1 0.1 
Hauling crates....... ..... 62.6 0.2 0.2 
Picking for factory... ..... ses 
Hauling pickers...... ..... BEB: 
Returning empty crates ..... 
Making extra trips... ..... 0.2 0.2 

Total harvesting. ..... 102.7 37.4 3.3 2.0 


98.5 0.7 3.8 2.2 


The average number of man hours and horse hours per 
acre, given in the second and third columns, respectively, were 
obtained by dividing the total number of hours spent on each 
operation on the 133 farms surveyed by the total number of 
acres (602). The average hours required for performing a 
particular operation once may be obtained by dividing the aver- 
age hours, as given, by the number of times the operation was 
performed. For example, the land was worked with a spring- 
tooth harrow on the average of 3.9 times. These harrowings 
required 4.1 man hours, 9.2 horse hours, and a small amount of 
tractor time. Therefore each harrowing required about 1 hour 
of man time and about 2.6 hours of horse labor. This means 
that, on the average, farmers drove 2.6 horses per man and 
harrowed one acre in an hour. 


FERTILIZERS, MANURE AND LIME 


Commercial Fertilizers—The practices of the growers of 
canning-crop tomatoes in this State differ greatly as to the kind 
and quantity of fertilizer used. Before deciding on any system 
of fertilization, a grower must take into consideration the cost 
of the material itself, the cost of applicaiton, the previous 
treatment of the soil, the rotation practices, and the type of soil 
on which the tomatoes are to be grown. 


Ninety-two per cent of the growers visited in 1920 applied 
some kind of fertilizer to their tomato crops. On these farms, 
which are typical of those growing tomatoes for the canning 
factory in New York, acid phosphate alone produced the highest 
returns for the investment. It should be noted, however, that 
fertilizers were exceedingly high priced in 1920. The kinds of 
fertilizer used on tomatoes, and their effects on yields, are shown 
in table 2. 


TABLE 2. 
on 
Kind of Fertilizers* 2 28 
Qh ao 
Bs 23 
~ 


Low-grade complete fertilizer 
with an average of: 
1.78 per cent nitrogen, 8.51 
per cent phosphorus, and 
2.81 per cent potash.... 92 497 
High-grade complete fertilizer 
with an average of: 
4.91 per cent nitrogen, 8.27 
per cent phosphorus, and 


11.18 0.66 


4.68 per cent potash..... 22 641 11.84 1.42 
16-per-cent phosphorus (acid 


*So few growers applied nitrate of soda meal, wood ashes, 
hen manure, or ground fish that it was impossible to draw any 
conclusions as to the effects of these fertilizers. 
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Where no fertilizer was used, the average yield was 10.42 
tons. On 92 farms about 500 pounds an acre of a low-grade 
fertilizer, averaging about a 2-8-3, was used, and gave an aver- 
age yield of 11.18 tons, an increase of about 1,600 pounds an 
acre. On 22 farms using on the average about 640 pounds of a 
high-grade fertilizer, about a 5-8-5, the average yield was 11.84 
tons an acre, an increase of about 2,800 pounds an acre. On 25 
farms using about 600 pounds of acid phosphate, the average 
yield was 12.44 tons an acre, an increase of about 4,000 pounds 
an acre. It is obvious that the acid phosphate alone was the 
most profitable application. This may be explained by the fact 
that phosphorus is the element most needed on a large propor- 
tion of the farms growing tomatoes in New York, and that nitro- 
gen and potash do not materially increase the yield. It will be 
observed that, pound for pound, the high-grade and the low- 
grade mixtures contain exactly the same quantity of phosphoric 
acid. The larger application of the high-grade fertilizer sup- 
plies about 11 pounds more phosphoric acid than the smaller 
application of the low-grade mixture, The average application 
of 16 per cent acid phosphate supplied a little more than twice 
as much phosphoric acid as the low-grade mixture, and a little 
less than twice as much as the high-grade fertilizer, since, 
pound for pound, the acid phosphate contains exactly double the 
quantity of phosphoric acid of the complete mixtures. The lower 
cost, together with the higher yield produced by acid phosphate, 
zecounts for the larger returns in comparison with those from 
the complete fertilizers. 

Experimental work in West Virginia, Missouri, Indiana and 
New _York shows the need for phosphorus, and further shows 
that it is not necessary to apply nitrogen or potash to the aver- 
age fertile soils in these States. 

The quantity of fertilizer which it is profitable to apply de- 
pends on conditions on each individual farm. Results from the 
survey show that, on the average farm, about 500 to 600 pounds 
an acre of the fertilizers used was the most profitable quantity 
to apply, in 1920 (table 3). 


TABLE 3. 


Quantity of Fertilizer Applied Per Acre, and Effects on Tomato 
Yields, in 1920. 


Average 
Amount of Number Quantity of Yield Increased 
Fertilizer Per of Fertilizer Per Per Acre Yield 
Acre (Pounds) Farms Acre (Pounds) (Tons) (Tons) 
Less than 400.. 42 216 10.39 esas 
400 to 800..... 72 541 11.44 1.05 
800 and over... 19 1,127 11.81 1.42 


The sightly increased yield obtained where the heaviest 
applications of fertilizer were made did not pay the cost of the 
extra fertilizer. The cost of 600 pounds of fertilizer is greater 
than 800 pounds of tomatoes are worth. Experimental evidence 
shows similar results. 

There are three general methods of applying fertilizer in 
New York: broadcasting it with a fertilizer drill; spreading it 
in the row before the plants are set, and throwing it around 
the plants after they are set, commonly called “ringing.” It has 
been found that broadcasting the fertilizer with a grain drill, or 
spreading it in the row before setting the plants gives larger 
yields and returns than ringing. Drilling the fertilizer is the 
cheapest method of application, since less labor is required by 
this method than with either of the others. 

For soils in the highest state of fertility, and especially 
where manure has been applied or where green manure has been 
turned under for the tomato crop, 16 per cent acid phosphate 
at the rate of 500 to 750 pounds will usually give the highest 
returns for the money expended. For lighter soils, or for those 
in a poor state of fertility, 400 to 800 pounds of a 4-12-4 or a 
5-10-5 fertilizer should be used. Under most conditions the 
4-12-4 mixture is preferable, since it contains a larger percent- 
age of phosphorus than the 5-10-5. The 4-12-4 is also cheaper 
per ton than the 5-10-5. 

_ Manure and Green Manure—Manure is generally applied 
directly to the tomatoes or to the previous crop in the rotation 
in which tomatoes are grown in New York. The usual applica- 
tion is 10 to 12 tons to the acre. 

Where manure is not available, some green-manure crop 
should be grown previous to tomatoes, in order to keep up the 
humus supply of the soil. If the green-manure crop can be 
planted during midsummer or late summer, sweet clover is a 
desirable crop. This may be sown with peas or oats, or it may 
be drilled between rows of corn or of some other cultivated crop. 
Where the clover crop cannot be planted until fall, rye or rye - 
and vetch can be used to best advantage. The green-manure 
crop should be turned under two to four weeks in advance of 
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planting the tomatoes, the time depending on the growth of the 
green-manure crop. 


Where manure is used it should be supplemented with an © 


application of about 500 pounds an acre of acid phosphate, since 
manure is deficient in phosphorus. 

Lime—Lime is not generally applied to the tomato crop. 
Experimental evidence from this and other States shows that 
the application of lime is not profitable for the tomato crop. 


GROWING PLANTS 


Most growers of tomatoes for the canning factories in New 
York buy their plants, either from the canning factories or from 
commercial plant growers. The plants furnished are sometimes 
very poorly grown, long and spindling, and at times not properly 
hardened. More attention should be paid to this important phase 
of tomato production. 


For New York conditions, seed must be planted in hotbeds 
or in greenhouses from the middle of March to the firts of April, 
in order to get the plants heady for transplanting to the field by 
the last week in May or the first of June. The usual practice in 
New York is to sow the tomato seed thickly in flats. When the 
first true leaves appear, the plants are transplanted to other 
flats, and about 100 plants are put in a 16-inch by 22-inch flat. 
If the grower is at all particular, he generally selects 60 to SO 
good plants out of a flat of 100. Experiments conducted by 
Cornell, at Silver Creek, New York, and observations in the field, 
seem to indicate that giving the plants more space, by trans- 
planting only 50 instead of 100 to the flat, will produce better 
plants with a resulting increase in yields and greater net returns. 


Sometimes a second planting of seed is made, and the later 
plants forced along with nitrate of soda. These plants will nat- 
urally be softer and less likely to stand successfully the shock 
of transplanting to the field. 

Hardening of the plants before field setting is usually ac- 
complished by placing them in coldframes. The protective cov- 
ering of the frames may be glass or cloth, and in severe weather 
straw mats are generally used in addition to prevent frost in- 
jury. Withholding water also helps to harden the plants. An 
ideal plant, when properly grown and hardened is short and 
stocky, has dark green leaves and stems which are free from 
disease, and has a large, compact fibrous root system. Such a 
plant, when put out in the field, will not be seriously checked in 
growth. 

Well-grown plants will produce the earliest and the largest 
total yields, which are important from the standpoint of the 
growers as well as of the canners. Earliness of fruit also has 
an effect on the coloring of the product. The earlier the fruit, 
the better is the color. This is of special interest to the canner. 


PLANTING 


Number of Plants—Most growers in New York set approxi- 
mately 3.000 plants to the acre, spacing them about 3% feet by 
4 feet apart. On the soils in the highest state of fertility fewer 
plants are needed, but on the average soils used in New York 
there seems to be some indication that 3,500 plants or more 
will give slightly increased yields. Experimental work in Mis- 
souri indicates that the total acre yield is about the same, re- 
gardless of planting distances, but closer setting requires more 
plants and increases the cost of setting. 

Method of Setting—The plants are most commonly set in 
checkrows. Hand setting is by far the most general method 
followed in this State. The rows are furrowed out with a plow 
or a potato planter. A boy or girl usually drops the plants at 
the proper marks, and, if experienced, can keep two or three 
setters busy. The setter places the plant in the furrow, draws 
some moist soil around it and over the roots and base of the 
stem, and then firms it in its place. Of course, hand setting re- 
quires more time than does the machine plan of setting (table 4). 


TABLE 4. 
Hours Required and Costs of Setting Tomatoes by Different 
Methods on 133 Farms, 1920. 
Harvested 
No. Acres of Yield Hours Per Acre Cost of 
Method of of Tomatoes Per Acre Setting Setting 
Setting Farms PerFarm (Tons) Man Horse Per Acre* 
By machine. 388 4.8 8.4 12.7 7.4 $7.75 
By hand.... 95 4.4 88 20.7 30 9.67 


*Labor was charged at the average cost on all farms, 42 cents 
per hour for man labor, 24.5 cents for horse labor, and 8 2 cents 
for use of equipment. 

A consideration of table 4 shows that the machine method 
required less time and also cost about $2 less per acre in 1920 
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than did the hand method. The time required for marking is 
also saved when a machine is used. 

In the machine method of planting, a cabbage setter is used. 
This is a horse-drawn machine which requires a driver and two 
setters. At each click of the timer, which is attached by gears 
to the wheels, a plant is set, the setters alternating in placing 
the plants in the groove made in the soil by the machine. Water- 
ing is accomplished at the same time, and an attachment presses 
the soil on each side of the plant, firming it in place. 

_ _ When plants are set in hot, dry weather, and especially when 
lighter types of soil are used, watering is of gerat advantage. 
The machine method furnishes water to the plants at the time of 
setting. This evidently accounts for the greater yields obtained 
by those growers in Chautauqua county who planted by machine 
in 1919 (table 5). 


TABLE 5. 
Method of Setting Tomato Plants in 1919 and Effect on Yields. 
Number of Yield Per Acre 


Method of Setting Farms (Tons) 


Those growers who set by machine in 1919 increased the 
yield 1.1 tons an acre over those who set the plants by hand. 
Since machine setting is cheaper than the hand method, these 
men also realized considerably larger profits per acre than did 
those using hand setting. 

Referring back to table 4, it is evident that in 1920 there 
was practically no difference in yield between the tomatoes set 
by hand and those set by the machine method. This was be- 
cause the season was better for growing tomatoes in 1920 than 
in 1919, and, further, because Orleans and Niagara counties were 
included, which counties had more family labor and a better 
grade of hired labor. It is likely, also, that more fertile soils 
are used in Orleans and Niagara counties. 

From data collected in Indiana, where 23 acres were planted 
by each method in 1920, which was a hot, dry season in that 
State, it was found that .98 ton grater yield was obtained by 
those planting by machine than was obtained by those using the 
hand method. The water supplied to the plants no doubt accounts 
for the increased yields. 

Date of Setting—Most growers in New York set their tomato 
plants the latter part of May or early in June. There is appar- 
ently no advantage in planting earlier than that time, and there 
is a distinct disadvantage in setting after that time, as shown by 
data collected in the survey in 1919 and 1920 (table 6). 


TABLE 6. 


Date of Setting in the Field and Effect on Yields or Tomatoes in 
1919 and 1920. 
Number of Yield Per 

Date of Setting Farms Acre (Tons) 

1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 

May 10 to 24.....May 15 to 27..... 31 40 8.9 11.69 

May 25 to June 5. May 28 to June 5. 191 75 9.8 1180 

June 6 to July 1..June 6 to 15..... 70 18 80 7.85 

A consideration of table 6 shows that an increase of 1.8 tons 

was obtained in 1919 by those growers who planted in the latter 

part of May or early in June, as compared with those who planted 

after June 5. In 1920 the difference was even greater, nearly 

4 tons increase being obtained by those who planted in the earlier 

period, There seems to be no advantage in planting earlier in 
May. 

oo New York conditions, early setting in the field is of 
prime importance, because the plants should make a vigorous 
start and set a good crop of fruit before the extreme heat and 
drought of the summer. If this early growth is not obtained and 
the fruit is.delayed in ripening. early fall frosts may come and 
prevent further harvesting. Other States with conditions similar 
to those in New York have reported practically the same results 
as those obtained in the survey reported here. 


CARE OF THE CROP 

Cultivation—Cultivation, with the object of controlling 
weeds, is of importance in growing tomatoes. Weeds rob the 
tomatoes of water and fertilizing materials from the soil. Table 
7 shows the number of cultivations given tomatoes, and the 
effects on yields in 1919 and 1920. 

A consideration of table 7 shows that in 1919 and 1920 most 
growers cultivated 5 to 8 times, and that they increased their 
yields about a ton to the acre over those who cultivated less than 
that number of times. However, those who cultivated more than 
8 times did not increase their yields over those who cultivated 5 
to 8 times. The number of cultivations is not so important as 
timeliness and thoroughness. Cultivating should be done before 
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TABLE 7. 


Number of Cultivations of Tomatoes and Effects on Yields in 
1919 and 1920 


Average Yield Per 
Number of Cultivations Number of Farms Acre (Tons) 
1919 1920 1919 1920 
52 45 8.2 10.86 


the weeds get large, since they are more easily killed when small. 
Moreover, during their growth they rob the tomato plants of 
moisture and nutrients in the soil. Excessive cultivation beyond 
that required to keep down weeds would not ordinarily increase 
the yields of tomatoes. In fact, definite injury may result if the 
plants are cultivated after they have dropped to the ground and 
started to spread out. 

Hoeing—If the plants are checkrowed, and if proper cultiva- 
tion is given, there will be very little need for hoeing. Going 
through the fields once or twice to cut out the large weeds not 
only saves the water and fertilizing material for the tomato 
plants, but aids the pickers in finding the fruit at harvest time. 

Rotations—In the sections of New York where tomatoes are 
grown for the canning factory, there are other crops which are 
far more important. In Orleans and Niagara counties the most 
important crops are orchard fruits, while in the Chautauqua area 
grapes are the most important crop. The tendency is to place 
the temato crop wherever it will conveniently fit into the rota- 
tion, no care being given to planting it after any particular crop. 
Because of disease and insect injury, it is not advisable to plant 
tomatoes on the same ground year after year. A rotation in 
which tomatoes occupy any given piece of land only once in four 
or five years is advised. 

Varieties—As already mentioned, earliness is of prime im- 
portance in New York, so that the growers are limited to a very 
few varieties. The Bonny Best, John Baer and Chalks Jewel are 
the most important. These three so-called varieties are very 
similar, there being practically as much difference between 
strains of any one of these as between the varieties themselves. 
If good strains of any one of this group are purchased, saits- 
factory yields may be expected. Considerable work on improve- 
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ment of varieties has been done in various States. Coreless, 
Bloomsdale, Landreth and Redhead are supposed to be im:prove- 
ments of the group just mentioned. However, whether they are 
superior to or different from good strains of that group has not 
been completely determined. 


HARVESTING 


The method of harvesting tomatoes does not differ mate- 
rially in the various sections of this State. The packages for 
picking and hauling are furnished by the canners. In the Chau- 
tauqua areas, five-eighth-bushel conical hampers are furnished 
by the Heinz Company. In the other sections, crates or boxes 
which hold about a bushel are used: 

The tomatoes are put directly into these containers from 
the plants. The field is generally gone over once a week, and 
twice a week at the height of the esason. The crop is loaded 
in the field, and hauled directly to the receiving station or fac- 
tory. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 


Cost of Production in New York—As stated before, the 
tomato-growing sections correspond to the fruit-growing regivns. 
In the Lake Erie section, grapes are very important; in the Lake 
Ontario section, orchard fruits, particularly peaches and apples, 
are very important. When tomatoes are grown in connection 
with grapes, there is no very serious labor conflict; in fact, the 
labor distribution of the two crops fits together very well, tomato 
picking being finished before grape picking begins. For this 
reason fairly large acreages of tomatoes are grown per farm 
in the grape-growing district. Tomato picking conflicts seriously 
with the peach and the early apple harvests. There is a tendency 
to grow only small acreages of tomatoes, particularly in sections 
where peaches are an important crop. In 1920 a group of farms 
in Chautauqua county, in the grape belt, raised an average of 6.5 
of tomatoes, while in Niagara county, where peaches and other 
orchard fruits are important, a similar group of farms raised an 
average of only 27 acres of tomatoes. 

In 1920 figures as to the cost of growing tomatoes were ob- 
tained on.133 farms located principally in Chautauqua, Niagara 
and Orleans counties. The average costs for that year are 
shown in table 8. 
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The cost of plants, fertilizer and manure made up about one- 
fourth of the total cost; the cost of human labor about two-fifths, 


and the charge for the use of land about one-twelfth. Nearly © 


TABLE 8. 
Average Cost of Producing an Acre of Tomatoes on 133 New 
York Farms Growing 602.2 Acres in 1920. 
(Average yield per acre, 8.7 tons.) 
Cost Per Cent 


Quantity Per of Total 
Item PerAcre Acre Cost 
Manure charged to tomatoes...... 3 tons 6.23 3.8 
Labor growing tomatoes: 
Use of equipment.............. 61.1 hours 5.01 9.1 
Use of automobile and truck.... .......... 046 0.3 
Miscellaneous growing expenses... .......+.. 0.25 0.2 
Interest on growing cCOStsS......... 2.03 1.2 
Total growing cost........... $105.39 64.0 
Labor harvesting tomatoes: 
37.4 hours 9.15 5.6 
Use of equipment... 37.4 hours 3.06 1.8 
Use of automobile and truck.... 37.4 hours 3.36 2.0 
Miscellaneous harvesting expenses. .......... 0.59 0.4 
Use of automobile and truck.... .......... 3.36 2.0 
Interest on harvesting costS....... 0.46 0.3 
Distal DOKL. $59.20 36.0 
Tomatoes disposed of other than 
0.08 ton $ 2.47 
Tomatoes sold to factory.......... 8.64 tons 183.17 
Total receipts from tomatoes.. 8.72 tons $185.64 
Price received per Gon. $21.29 


two-thirds of the cost was incurred previous to harvesting. With 
a smaller yield the growing cost would represent a larger propor- 
tion of the total cost, because the harvesting cost would be lower. 

The costs of the various items are, of course, higher than 
they would be at present (1924). The yield in 1920 was much 
larger than the average. The cost per ton was, therefore, lower 
than it would have been with a normal yield, since the costs be- 
fore harvesting are very largely fixed, and do not depend on yield. 

Calculating Cost of Production—Because of th elarge amount 
of labor on the tomato crop and the great variation in the way 
the labor is obtained on different farms, and particularly in dif- 
ferent sections, the hours required to perfor mvarious. operations 
are of less value in estimating the costs of raising tomatoes than 
of raising many other crops. There is a greater difference in 
efficiency in the necessary hand work, such as tomato picking, 
than in most other farm operations. The rate paid usually rec- 
ognizes this fact. For example, there was a difference of 2.8 
hours in the time required to pick a ton of tomatoes between 
the farms in Orleans county and those in Chautauqua county; 
yet the cost of harvesting was practically identical. Th emore 
efficient labor in Orleans county was paid a higher rat per hour. 
For this reason the estimation of average costs from a table 
showing the average number of hours required is of less value 
with tomatoes than with crops where such differences in effi- 
ciency are not so important. 


Using table 8 as a guide, the cost of producing tomatoes 
under any given conditions may be worked out. Such a cost 
table should be based on average yields, allowing for variations 
due to differences in seasons. It is easier to estimate the costs 
if the growing and the harvesting costs are kept separate. Grow- 
ing costs do not vary greatly with the variations in yield due 
to seasons; harvesting costs vary almost directly. In estimating 
costs, calculate the cost of growing an acre under normal con- 
ditions; divide by a normal yield; add to this the cost of harvest- 
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ing . ton under normal conditions. This gives the total cost 
per ton. 

In interpreting such a figure it is useful to calculate what 
the returns will be per hour of labor spent on the crop. This 
may be calculated by including all costs except labor; determine 
how much is left over, and divide by the number of hours re- 
quired. Suppose the offered price of tomatoes is $15 a ton and 
teh costs other than labor are $8. This leaves $7 to pay for the 
time spent on the crop. If 20 hours are required to produce a 
ton of tomatoes, the return per hour is 35 cents ($7 + 20 hours). 
This figure is particularly useful in estimating the cost of toma- 
toes, where there is so much labor involved. 


FACTORS AFFECTING COST OF PRODUCTION 


Yield Per Acre—All average costs include those reported by 
growers who had high costs and those reported by growers who 
had low costs. In 1920 costs varied from around $10 a ton to 
over $60. The most important factor determining cost is yield 
per acre. This is shown in table 9. It cost soemwhat more to 
raise the larger yields, but the costs did not increase in propor- 
tion to the increase in yields. The harvestin gcost was slightly 


TABLE 9. 
Yield Per Acre and Cost “as Tomatoes on 133 Farms 
in 
Average 
Yield Cost Returns 
Harvested No. Per Per Cost Per Ton Hour 
Yield Per of Acre Acre Harvest- Per 
Acre (Tons) Farms (Tons) toGrow Growing ing of Lbaor 
Less than 8.. 55 5.5 $101 $18.49 $7.71 $.20 
US | eee 47 9.4 104 11.06 6.52 62 
Over 11..... 31 14.3 116 8.10 6.40 91 


higher with the lower yields, but there was no such vairation as 
there was in the growing costs. The return per hour of labor 
is an excellent measure of the relative profitableness of raising 
tomatoes. With the higher yields there was a return of about 
90 cents for every hour spent on the crop, while the lower yields 
gave only 20 cents. If labor costs 40 cents an hour, the grower 
with the higher yields would have 50 cents for each hour spent 
on the crop after he had paid his selp, while with the lower yields 
he would fail to get his wages back by 20 cents an hour. 

Acres Grown—Other factors in addition to yield affect costs. 
Certain labor-saving methods have already been pointed out in 
the discussion of yields. Growers with fairly large acreages 
usually effect other economies in the labor required. Under New 
York conditions a large proportion of the growers, of necessity, 
raise small acreages. Of the 133 farms on which costs were 
obtained, 92 raised less than 4 acres of tomatoes per farm. This 
was probably the maximum acreage that could be taken care of 
on many of the farms. To grow an acre of tomatoes on these 
farms required on the average, 68 hours of man labor and 72 
hours of horse labor. There were 16 of the 133 farms that raised 
over 7 acres per farm, growing an average of 13 acres. On these 
farms it required only 55 hours of man labor and 50 hours of 
horse labor. These farms used tractors more, but even allowing 
for this extra expense, there was a considerable advantage in 
cost. This is typical of the savings that growers with large 


enough acreages to permit them to operate efficienty may make 
in labor costs. 


PRACTICES IN SELLING TOMATOES 

In New York State tomatoes are usually grown under con- 
tract. Under the form of contract generally used, the farmer 
agrees to grow a certain number of acres and to deliver the 
entire crop to the factory at a price named in the contract. On 
the basis of these acreage contracts the canner plans his opera- 
tions and sells “futures” to wholesale grocers and to other food 
distributors. These futures are used as the basis for financing 
his operations. 

There are two variable factors in any crop: the acreage 
planted and the yield per acre, the latter being determined 
largely by the weather. Due to the great variation in yield in 
the tomato crop, some very peculair situations may arise. The 
crop of tomatoes may be very short, which causes a high price 
either for tomatoes to be sold to the city market or for canners 
who depend on the open market. This causes dissatisfaction to 
the growers who have their tomatoes contracted. On the other 
hand, there may be a large crop of tomatoes. This results in 
a low price for canned tomatoes, which may make it impossible 
for the canner to realize as much for the tomatoes as he has con- 
tracted to pay. Very often the contracts contain a provision 
under which the deliveries may be limited to a certain quantity 
per acre per day. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


go years the Heekin Can Company 
has been a leader in its line. 
Tough, sturdy and air tight Heekin 
Cans are today the finest that can be 
made. 


The Heekin line is complete—from 
the small vegetable and fruit cans to 
the large lard or sorghum containers, 
there are Heekin Cans for every need. 
And every one is an example of quality 
manufacture. 


What are your Requirements? 


Heekin Cans are giving complete 
Satisfaction to thousands of canned foods 
consumers every day. Heekin Cans 
will be delivered at your door in any 
quantity your fruit or vegetable crops 
specify. 


Write us today and let us know your 
estimated canning requirements. We 
will gladly send you prices and com- 
plete information. 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The problem of two possible prices is more pronounced with 
tomatoes than with the other important vegetables grown for 
canning. Both peas and sweet corn suffer in quality if they are 
not harvested at the right time and canned as speedily and di- 
rectly as possible. Tomatoes, on the other hand, may be picked 
while slightly too green for immediate use, and shipped or 
trucked long distances. This makes it possible for two price to 
be established for tomatoes, the contract price and a current 
market price, which lends to discontent among those who have 
contracted to sell their crop at lower prices. 

In certain sections of the country this price discrepancy is 
avoided by the canners buying their requirements on the open 
market. For this method to work with success, it would be nec- 
essary that there be a number of buyers at all important produc- 
ing points. Under New York State conditions the contract is 
probably the more desirable method. It would seem, however, 
that this situation might be improved if the contracts used con- 
tained certain flexible provisions which would raise the base price 
if the crop were very short and would lower it if the crop were 
very large. 


Grading Tomatoes. 

Every buyer has a certain standpoint. If tomatoes are not 
up to this standard, the grower may be required to sort them, or 
else a certain dockage may be charged. These standards vary 
between factories and in the opinion of certain growers from 
year to year, depending on the size of crop. Whatever may be 
the facts in this matter, this opinion is fairly widespread. It 
would be desirable to have fairly uniform standards for toma- 
toes adopted and applied. Some tentative United States grades 
of canning crop tomatoes are being tried out in various parts of 
Indiana, New Jersey and New York this season, which is a step 
in the right direction. 


The United States Grades. 

The folowing statement by C. W. Hauck, of the Buerau of 
Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, on grading tomatoes for canning, brings out very clearly 
the posible advantages to be derived from the use of standard 
grades: 

The principle of buying and selling on the basis of grades 
has come to be looked upon as a very essential element of suc- 
cessful merchandising. The adoption and use of standard grades 
in transaction in farm produce has eliminated much of the source 
of misunderstanding and dissatisfaction. It seems logical, there- 
fore, that this principle that has met with so much success in 
connection with the merchandiing of fresh fruits and vegetables 
may also be applied to crops grown for cannery use. 

The United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
formulated standards for canning tomatoes, a copy of which 
is presented herewith. The use of these standards offers certain 
very definite advantages to both the grower and the manufactu- 
rer, the most important of which are enumerated below: 

1. Clear-cut grades, based on variations in quality, provide 
a practicable basis for contracts and purchases upon which buy- 
ers and sellers can deal with’ mutual confidence and under- 
standing. 

2. Agreements can be made definite anld specific, with gra- 
dations in price corresponding with variations in quality of the 
stock delivered, thereby assisting in placing transactions in raw 
stock upon a plane of equality and fairness. 

3. Tomatoes may be bought and sold on a grade basis at 
prices commensurate with their actual value for canning pur- 
poses. 

4. The incentive for the grower to strive to deliver a high 
grade product, in order to. secure the attendant premium, will 
tend to encourage the production of larger crops of superior 
quality. 

5. Waste and losses will be materially reduced. The price 
gradations will induce the grower to discard cults and unmarket- 
able stock in the field, thus saving handling costs. 

The simplest and most logical method of employing these 
grades under present conditions would seem to be to use them 
as a standard for sampling the tomatoes as they are delivered 
to the factory, thereby determining the grade and fixing the value 
of each load. Sorting into separate grades by the grower before 
delivery probably would be too expensive to be practicable, and 
furthermore would be of little advantage to the manufacturer. 

In view of the fact that the size of the fruit is of relatively 
little consequence to manufacturers of tomato pulp, catsup, 
soups, paste and similar products, provided the quality is good, 
it may be that the size requirements embodied in U. S. Grade No. 
1 and U. S. Grade No. 2 should be eliminated. If this change 
vere made, the canner and the grower could agree upon a certain 
price for a certain grade of tomatoes, and if the size is an im- 
portant factor to the canner, a minimum diameter could be spec- 
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ified in addition, such as “U. S. No. 1, 2 inch minimum,” “U. S. 
No. 1, 2% inch minimum,” etc. 

These standards are only intentative form at present. Fur- 
ther experience in their use may demonstrate the need for some 
revisions in order to make them fit for the needs of the industry 
and too make them harmonize with good commercial practice. 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture has suggested the following four 
grades for canning tomatoes: U. S. No. 1, U. S. No. 2, U. S. 
No. 3, and U. S. No. 4 (culls). The numerals in parenthesis 
refer to definitions of terms employed in these grades. The spec- 
ifications for the grades are as follows: 


U. S. No. 1 shall consist of tomatoes which are firm (1), ripe 
(2), fairly smooth, well formed (3), free from molds and decay 
and practically free from damage (4) caused by growth cracks, 
worm holes, catfaces, scars, sunscald, freezing injury or by me- 
chanical or other means. 

The diameter (7) of tomatoes of this grade shall be not less 
than two inches. 

In order to allow for variations incident to proper grading 
and handling, not more than 3 per cent (by weight) may be be- 
low the prescribed size, and in addition not more than 5 per cent 
on may be below the remaining requirements of this 
grade. 

U. S. No. 2 shall consist of tomatoes which are firm (1), ripe 
(2), free from molds and scars, sunscald, freezing injury or by 
mechanical or other means. 

The diameter (7) of tomatoes of this grade shall be not less 
than two inches. 

In order to allow for variations incident to proper grading 
and handling, not more than 3 per cent (by weight) may be be- 
low the prescribed size, and in addition not more than 5 per cent 
taal may be below the remaining requirements of this 
grade. 

_ U.S. No. 3 shall consist of tomatoes which are fairly well 
ripened (6) and free from molds and decay. 

In order to allow for variations incident to proper grading 
and handling, not more than 5 per cent (by weight) may be be- 
low the requirements of this grade. 

U. S. No. 4 (culls) shall consist of tomatoes which do not 
meet the requirements of any of the foregoing grades. 


Definition of terms as used in these grades: 


(1) “Firm” means that the tomato is not puffy, shriveled or 
water soaked, that it is meaty and will retain its shape and solid- 
ity duirng the ordinary process of washing and scalding. 


(2) “Ripe” means that the tomato shows at least 90 per cent 
good red color. 


(3) “Well formed” means that the tomato is not so curved, 
angular, flat or otherwise misshapen as to cause a waste in the 
ordinary process of preparation for use in excess of that which 
would occur if the tomato were practically perfect in shape. 


(4) “Practically free from damage” means that any damage 
from the causes mentioned can be removed in the ordinary pro- 
cess of trimming and peeling without a lsos of more than 10 per 
cent (by weight) of the tomato. 


(5) “Free from serious damage” means that any damage 
from the causes mentioned can be removed in the ordinary pro- 
cess of trimming and peeling without a loss of more than 20 per 
cent (by weight) of the tomato. 


(6) “Fairly well ripened” means that the tomato shows at 
least two-thirds good red color. 


(7) “Diameter” means the greatest dimension at right angles 
to the longitudinal axis. 


Test Grades in 1924. 


In order to test the practicability of buying tomatoes on 
the graded basis and also to work out some feasible system of 
grading tomatoes at the canning factroies in New York, some 
tests were made in 1924 in co-operation wtih the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Preliminary tests were made at Ithaca and at one factory, 
and complete data were taken at two factories. Two crates 
of tomatoes were graded from each load as delivered to the fac- 
tory, and the percentages off grade were computed. A tomato 
was considered off grade if more than 10 per cent of its weight 
would be lost, due to its defects, in the ordinary process of peel- 
ing and coloring. This process eliminated green tomatoes, totally 
rotten tomatoes, tomatoes with large green stem ends, and the 
like. 
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IT’S 
WORK 


WILL 


AMAZE 
YOU 


The 
“INVINCIBLE’’ 
GREEN PEA SEPARATOR 


will take out of your graded peas, a 
whole lot of foul stuff which you 
never thought was in them: split 
and crushed peas, bits of pods and 
vines, hulls, leaves, etc. which escape 
other machines. 


The only machine of its kind. 
S. HOWES CO. Inc. 
Our lower mid-winter prices warrant INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 
placing your order now. _ SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Of all of the mechanical equipment used in a 
pea cannery none is as important as the pea 
hulling equipment. The equipment that saves 
Peas, reduces breakage and permits the satis- 
factory hulling of peas when in sucha state of 
maturity as to produce quality canned peas is of 
utmost importance. For this reason, Frank 
Hamachek Ideal Green Pea Hulling Machinery 
is playing a very important part inthe production 
of canned peas. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co. Inc., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since. 1880 
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TABLE 10. 


The Pereentages of Off-grade Tomatoes, and Their Effects on 
Percentage of Waste and on Wields of Canned 
Tomatoes in New York in 1924. 


g 2 o So 

65 Gas £ pK GE OF 
» « Be. ~ ge dy 
o & BS © Og o eo = 

< Re & SS 
1 3 18 3938 51 78 20.0 43 9.1 . 8 2 
Se 1 4 31 433 134 107 25.0 22.19.7 89 15 
SS See 1 8 43 336 143 92 27. 13 25.8 45 36 
50 and above 1 3 60 347 209 112 32.0 1228.9 26 56 
REED cncsabaeenss 2 4 44 381 168 107. 28.0 96 3.9 11 0 
OS eae 2 4 54 390 210 130 33.0 91 4.3 14 0 
2 4 63 389 243 141 36.0 86 4.5 11 
Ithaca 1 0 24 0 $ 32.6 3.7 0 9 
D asssasens sxe 1 1 0 175 0 33 19.0 28 6.2 38 9 


* No. 3 cans, unless otherwise specified. 

** 9 (pint jars). 

+The figures in this column are obtained by dividing the number 
of cans of fancy tomatoes into the net weight of the samples, 

Each lot of tomatoes was then separately run through the 
canning factory, and complete data were taken on weight of 
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waste, number of cans of fancy, extra standard and standard to- 


_matoes produced, and so forth, as shown in table 10. 


A consideration of table 10 shows that, with the higher per- 
centage of off-grade tomatoes, the percentage of waste is greater 
and more pounds of tomatoes are necessary to make one can of 
fancy tomatoes. 

Tests at Ithaca and at Factory No. 1 showed that, with prac- 
tically perfect tomatoes, 12.5 to 19 per cent of the tomatoes was 
lost in the ordinary process of peeling and coring. From these 
preliminary studies it was found that external color was the most 
important single factor in determining the grade. Tomatoes 
which showed deep red external color and were well ripened at 
the stem graded high and produced a small amount of waste. 

The type of grading shed shown in figures 9, 10 and 11 is 
used by one large New York tomato buyer. The tomatoes are 
dumped on the grading table, the off-grade tomatoes are pickeu 
out and weighed, and the grade is computed. The table is then 
tilted. and the tomatoes are run into the basket. If two or three 
baskets are graded from each load, a fair estimate of the load 
can be made. Such a table would make grading practical in 
every tomato factory. 

From the studies made in New York in 1924, tomato grading: 
seems both possible and practical. The canners are able and 
willing to pay a higher price per ton for tomatoes which lose 
only 20 per cent in waste as compared with those which lose 32 
per cent in waste, because, as shown in table 10, the smaller per- 
centage of waste means the production of a greater number of 
cans of fancy tomatoes from a given quantity of the raw prod- 
uct. Fancy canned tomatoes bring the hichest profits to the 
canners; therefore, the grower who delivers a fancy raw product 
should be paid a proportionately higher price, 


Mexico A Potential Market For American 
Preserved Foods 


From the Foodstuffs Division, U. S$. Department of Commerce 


VERY large percentage of the population cannot 

afford imported canned foods; such food items 

are classed locally as luxuries, and are consumed 
chiefly by the resident foreigners and the wealthier 
Mexicans. Notwithstanding these facts, Mexico ranks 
ninth among the ten best customers for American can- 
ned foods, according to the Foodstuffs Division of the 
Department of Commerce. The tendency in Mexico is, 
however, toward greater consumption of manufactured 
food products, and the recent efforts to educate the 
great masses of the people and elevate their standards 
of living should eventually produce a large middle class 
in that country that will demand increasing amounts of 
American canned foods. 


_ In 1923 the United States exported to Mexico 11,- 
100,000 pounds of all classes of canned foods, valued at 
$1,305,000, or approximately 3 per cent of th total 
amount shipped to all countries in that year. Figures 
for the first ten months of 1924 indicate no particular 
increase in the total for the year, but they do point to 
an increase in canned fish shipments occasioned by con- 
siderably larger takings of canned salmon. Canned fish 
has for years been the largest group of canned foods 
shipped to Mexico, with the cheaper sardine the favor- 
ite over salmon. The chum and pink grades of salmon 
are in good demand, and as price is an important con- 
sideration, sardines packed in cottonseed oil or in to- 
mato sauce find a readier market than does the Span- 
ish product. 


The second important group is canned milk (in- 
cluding powdered) ; in fact, together with canned fish. 
these two groups comprise 70 per cent of American 
canned foods entering Mexico. 


Official import ‘statis- 


tics show evaporated, condensed and powdered milk 
under one head, and of the 5,000,000 pounds (valued 
at $552,113) imported into Mexico in 1923, about 90 
per cent came from the United States. Great Britain 
turnished the second largest amount, smaller quanti- 
ties coming from Denmark, the Netherlands, Canada 
and Switzerland. The bulk of these imports is in 
liquid form; powdered milk is hardly known. Prefer- 
ence differs according to localities, but the evaporated 
(or unsweetened) milk is the most popular, although 
the figures for 1924 indicate a decided increase in the 
sweetened condensed milk. Tampico, with its prepon- 
derance of Americans and British in the oil fields. is 
primarily an evaporated milk market, while Vera Cruz 
and other cities where the Latin taste predominates 
may be said to be condensed milk markets. 


The sale of canned fruit, perhaps more than thot 
of any other canned food, depends largely on consump- 
tion by foreigners; this, together with the fact that 
Mexico has such a plentiful supply of native fresh fruit 
that she is endeavoring to dispose of it in foreign mar- 
kets, account for her small purchases of American 
canned fruit. These were probably even smaller in 
1924, chiefly because of the drop in the more import- 
ant items of peaches, pears and pineapples. 

The exports of canned meat are also rather small, 
the prices of these commodities being beyond the reach 
of the average Mexican laborer. Sausage, potted ham 


and calf tongue are perhaps the most popular of the 
canned meats. 

' Canned vegetables find a fair market in Mexico; 
peas generally have the largest sale, and asparagus is 
meeting® with sincreased favor. ‘The =canned tomato 
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Giant Pea Grader with Cast 
Iron Frame 


T has been claimed by some users of wood frame Pea Graders that when the reels or screens 

are heavily loaded with green peas the weightof the peas and reels combined causes the 

wood frames to spread or spring, allowing the reels ‘to sag and bind at the top and, in some 
cases, causing the screens to bend or buckle. 


For those wishing a grader constructed on more ngid lines we have brought out our CAST 
IRON FRAME GIANT PEA GRADER. We have succeeded in producing a frame- 
work of a construction so strong and rigid that it has met with the instant approval of all who 
have examined it. It cannot possibly spread under the greatest weight it will ever be called 
upon to carry and the slight additional cost is more than offset by the permanent character of 
this solid cast frame. This All-Iron construction makes it possible to take the frame apart for 
shipment or for taking it into buildings and to readily reassemble it. The grader is built 14 


inches lower than the wood frame grader which is a convenience when shipping set up or 
when being installed. 


It is built in the usual ten foot sections. 


PRICES, F. O. B. SAGINAW 
20 ft. four reel Grader, $750.00 
Each Additional ten ft. 300.00 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. 
SAGINAW, WEST SIDE, MICH. 


GL LG GG GGG LA AAA AAA. A.A. A.A. AAA. AAA SA AAA AAA 
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PEERLESS CORN WASHER 


A wonderfully efficient machine. The amount of dirt and smut it 
will remove from your corn will surprise you. 


PEERLESS CORN TRIMMER 
For trimming wormy and immature corn. One per- 
son can trim three to four times as much corn with 
this machine as by hand. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORN 
CUTTER (Model 5) 


Strongest and best built 
cutter. Single cuts, dou- 
ble cuts, or splits and cuts. 
The only Cutter that will 
handle Golden Bantam 
satisfactorily. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CUT CORN 
ELEVATOR 


Universal Elevator for Cut Corn. Fur- 
nished in any length desired, complete with 
cover hopper and friction clutch pulley. 


This advertisement is published jointly b he _Peerle H uske 
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One move won’t 
That’s what the Peerlesgfisk 
on the move from the §& t 
finally discharged onto co 

The Peerless Huskigar: 
past the knives and up@fhe 
chain—one “flight” to @jea 
of the flight moving alagwit 

When the ear 
flight which carries it @ t 
conveyor. 

The feed chains al 
interval is allowed for em 


Positive Feed and Dif 


General 
Peerless Husker Co., Ine. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Agents for Pacific 
Smith Manufacturing Co., San 
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Bulletin No. 25-3 now ready—the 
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Huskers 
vont Clog 


wou very far. You’ve got to keep on moving. 
pisker does with the ears of corn—it keeps them 
® they are fed into the machine until they are 
conveyor. 

| arries the ears of corn through the ear mover 
he rolls by means of “flights” attached to a 
; a . corn. The ear is always directly in front 
it. 

mithe rubber rolls it is met by a different kind of 
the rolls and finally discharges it onto the 


j 

! ischarge chains are set in time and a sufficient 

operation. 


merge Keep the Ears Moving in Peerless Huskers 


MVE-SELLS CORPORATION 

500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 

FACTORIES: Sprague-Sells 
uccessor to 


Sprague Canning-Machinery Co. 


ts 
al, Hoopeston, 


y complete line for canning corn. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS SILKER (Model 7) 
Combines the good features of all former Silkers. All screen in- 
stantly removable and quickly cleaned. Complete extra set 
of screens furnished. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DUPLEX 
BATCH MIXER-PREHEATER 


Each mixing tank has operating 
capacity of 100 gallons. Double 
brine tank and condensation trap 
furnished. Plenty of capacity to 
keep the rest of your line “hump 
ing. 


PEERLESS RESILKER 


Can be attached to any M & S 6 Pocket Filler. 
Extracts silks, hulls, husk ribbons, etc. by the “Hot- 
corn silking method.” For real quality you need 
this little device. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS COOKER-FILLER 
(M & S Type) 


Used by 95% of the quality packers. 
Fills at any speed up to 120 cans per 
minute. Has the only perfect no can 
—no fill attachment. Also furnished 
without Cooker Tank, or with Resilk- 
er installed, if ordered. 
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also sells fairly well, but the market may be said to 
be rather limited because of the plentiful supply and 
reasonable prices for fresh tomatoes. Perhaps the 
only period of the year when the canned product may 
be sold in any quantities is during the months of No- 
vember and December, when fresh tomatoes are not 
available. Spanish and Italian brands of canned to- 
matoes have a readier sale with the Latin resident for- 
eigners than American brands, but even these are not 
very large. 

As the result of extensive advertising, the sales 
of American raisins in Mexico have increased consid- 
erably in the past few years, and over half of the dried 
fruit exported to that country consists of raisins. 
Spain is perhaps the only competitor worthy of note 
in the Mexican dried fruit market, and has supplied 
considerable quantities. Mexico, in common with other 
Latin-American countries, is not a large consumer of 
prunes; however, she took in 1923 more than any other 
of these countries, and her purchases are increasing 
yearly. Comparatively small quantities of dried apri- 
cots, apples and peaches are also sent to Mexico from 
the United States. 

Dried cod comprises more than 50 per cent of fish 
other than canned shipped to the Mexican market from 
the United States. Other considerable items are 
pickled fish and “shellfish other than oysters.” This 
last item consists largely of shrimp. Small amounts 
of fresh fish and other cured fish are also shipped. 
The greatest demand for fish products is from interior 
points, which are not in position to secure the benefit 
of the abundant fresh fish supplies of both the east 
and west coasts. 
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The following table shows the trend of exports of 
preserved foods from the United States to Mexico over 


a period of years: 
Exports to Mexico from the United States. 


Commodity 1922 1923 1924 
Canned Foods Lbs. Lbs. 
LS eae 368,046 $ 108,699 495,074 $ 127,551 360,934 
3,572,474 404,272 4,022,201 456,328 3,547,524 
Fish*** ....... 6,401,116 581,920 4.352.355 446,977 4,076,120 
Vegetables 1,661,340 173,01 1,519,422 177.113 1,355, 

536,261 79,445 740,757 97,103 417,701 
12,539,737 $1,347,737 11,129,809 $1,305,032 9,757770 
Preserved Fruits, 

Jellies & Jams _ 102,969 20,333 80,351 18,341 47,313 
Dried Fruits ..2,274,241 299,018 2,595,212 317,974 2,135,922 
Fish (not can- 

er 908,573 146,935 905,623 151,017 826,711 

DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF CANNED AND DRIED 

FOODS. 


CCORDING to the first figures covering export 

trade of 1924 in canned and dried foods, just re- 

leased by the Department of Commerce, the year 
has been more than usually successful. Excepting the 
extraordinary exports of some of these commodities 
immediately after the war, records for volume of busi- 
ness have been made in 1924. 

The rate of increase of exports over 1923 has 
varied from 3.8 per cent in the case of evaporated milk 
to 273 per cent in the case of dried prunes. Prune, 
exports have been almost double those of any previous 
year. All canned and dried fruit exports in 1924 show 
considerable growth. 

Comparison with pre-war years is not considered 
satisfactory, since in these years only value of exports 
were tabulated. Taken as a class, however, the trade 


petent authorities. 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. 


canning industry. Get your order in early. 


National Canners’ Association, 


THE 1924 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, complied by the National Canners’ Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 
Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. 
The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 


Personal Checks Accepted 


15th Edition. 


Sold to all others at 


1739 H St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Fibre 


c. 
pecity per hour 
with one"operator 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 
C-8-UNIT $210 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Shipping Containers. Accom i 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-4-UNIT $115 


Above Prices include Freightto Destination. 


a wide range of sizes. Descriptive 


727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
Baltimore, Md. 
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H* steinis gone. There’s even 
talk of denying him his good 
| old Missouri meerchaum. But 

Heaven help the man who tries 
| to steal his sauer kraut. 


Your true kraut 
| lover does not take 
| chances with his 

favorite dish. He 
| either makes it 

himself or buys a 


brand he Poa will be good. 


Perhaps he isn’t aware of it, but 
that favored brand was cooked for 
him in an A-B Cooker. For most 
quality kraut packers use A-B. 


A-B preserves the real kraut flavor. It insures ab- 
solute uniformity in quality. All cans are cooked 
and cooled exactly alike. That’s why A-B cooked 
brands may be relied upon. 


There’s an A-B Cooker for your particular product. 


Write us today. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 
Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Representative 


S.O. RANDALL’S SON 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Indiana Pulper 


This machine is considered the standard by which 
pulping equipment is gauged, and the masters of 
the packing industry are correct in their conclus- 
ion. This being a fact, acts as a silent salesman 
in placing the Indiana Pulper in plants where ef- 
ficiency, economy and sanitation are prime factors, 
and pulping equipment is required. 


Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


Inspection \ 
Grading TABLES 
Sorting 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Enameled Pails and Pans 
Enameled Lined Pipe 

Tomato Washers 

Steel Stools 

Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Steam Crosses 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 
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has reached and passed pre-war levels, and shows easy 
prospects of continued advances in the coming years. 
Month of December 12 Months Ended December 


1923 1924 1923 1924 
Total canned meats, pounds.. 1,690,095 1,245,991 16,137,491 15, _ 037 
Total canned meats, $...... 490,077 330,457 5,190,466 4,451,482 


Total dairy products, pounds.30,712,775 Nae 210,878,573 22 224, 098" 921 


Total dairy products, $....... 3,393,359  1,618,47 ,336,3 
Total canned vegetables, Ibs. 4,504,074 4,194,136 47,523,15 ry 984, "841 
Total canned vegetables, $... 413,385 482,525 5,175,458 5,620,248 


Total dried & evap. fruits, 1bs28,956,593 39,433,515 190, 656,907 398,950,296 


Total dried & evap. fruits, $.. 2, a 169 3,002,383 18,445,251 30,163,717 
Total canned fruits, Ibs.....25,591,857 26,069,560 147,576,375 224,318,248 
Total canned fruits, $ 247. 804 2,613,291 15,076,085 22,652,681 
Beef, canned, Ibs........... 102,106 67,301 1,733,282 1,500,620 
eet. Canned. 19,551 21, 905 472,796 342,478 
Sausage, canned, Ibs........ 346,269 229;680 2,797, 820 3,531,604 
Sausage, canned, $.......... 98,011 58,073 732,411 950,412 
Milk, condensed, Ibs......... 5,138,960 3,095,935 57,378,043 63,970,449 
Milk, sweetened, $........... 718,200 482,441 8,422,208 12,884,705 
Milk, evaporated, Ibs...... 24,631,036 7,766,292 136,886,328 142,043,309 
Milk, unsweetened, $........ 2,319,072 710,008 13.533,608 12,884,705 
Salmon, canned, Ibs......... 6,784,083 5,186,071 59,594,422 67,013,369 
Salmon, canned, $........... 974,070 734,664 9,154,711 9,667,126 
Surdines, canned, Ibs........ 2,983,807 7,285,256 33,660,937 51,260,836 
Sardines, canned, $.......... 256,928 559,393 2,919,767 4,278,547 
793,890 347,737 7,627,291 7,027,007 
ried, 4,617,251 4,010,964 16,707,765 29,740,472 
463,606 500,543 1,547,356 3,639,308 

Apricots; Gries, 325,851 150,749 2,383,321 3,844,849 
Peaches, dried, Ibs.......... 697,327 196,300 4,655,852 12,551,867 
57,491 19,953 431,655 986,580 
Prunes, dried, ibs... ....... 10,114,117 28,735,700 59,103,757 220,911,703 
Apricots, canned, Ibs........ 2,444,696 3,350,972 25,771,246 37,202,527 
Apricots, canned, $.......... 207,692 305,651 2,154,400 3,110,826 
Peaches, canned, Ibs........ 7.463,753 7,915,737 40,244,591 65,851,366 
Peaches, canned, $.......... 665,200 791,093 3,642,507 6,212,222 
Pears canned, tbs............. 8,089,453 7,655,223 40,553,353 59,122,987 
Peaches, canned, $.......... 892,409 909,378 4,571,475 6,823,996 
Pineapples, canned, lbs...... 1,452,987 2,427,324 17,414,173 28,501,951 
Pineapples, canend, $........ 169,433 272,125 2,053,893 3,320,221 
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CULTURE PRACTICES CONTROL LEAF-SPOT 
OF TOMATOES. 


OMATO growers in the Middle Atlantic and 

Middle Western States may greatly reduce their 

losses from leaf-spot, or blight, by following the 
practices recommended in Department Bulletin 1288, 
The Control of Tomato Leaf-Spot, by Fred J. Pritchard 
and W. S. Porte, recently issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The disease, which, i 
the United States, causes the commercial growers an 
estimated annual loss of 250,000 tons of tomatoes, is 
widely distributed east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Because spore formation of this fungus takes 
place only at temperatures between 50 and 80.5 degrees 
F., and because the disease develops best only within 
a temperature range of 73 to 78 degrees F., it is rela- 
tively unimportant in the Northern States and in the 
far South. Because it thrives best in a moist atmos- 
phere, it is more abundant in Maryland, Virginia and 
she adjoining coast states than in the inland parts of 
the same temperature belt. 

In the past Bordeaux or other copper spray mix- 
tures have given the best control of leaf-spot, but 
profits have not always been increased enough to jus- 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


L 


PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 
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The First Report 


Of The Cincinnati Convention 
WILL BE THE OFFICIAL REPORT 


Complete in every detail, and under one cover 


“THE CANNING TRADE” ANSWERS THE DEMAND 
“Quick and Complete’’ 
FEBRUARY 23rd. 1925 


tien the past few years we have taken the great volume 
of manuscript, and by careful editing eliminated all but the 
essentials. Our idea was to preduce a ‘business-like’ report. 


| 

| 

| 

Some liked this but most did not. | 
| 


Now the demand has come from readers and high officials, to 
report the entire proceedings, word for word, carefully edited and | 
presented in “The Canning Trade” style, which carries the con- | 
fidence of the industry - - and we gladly comply 


We have the verbatum report of every meeting, our Court Re- 
porters took them all---and so we will give you---this year---a word 
for word account of every meeting of the canners, and their Sec- 
tions; of the National Food Brokers Association; of the Machinery 
& Supplies Association, of the Kraut Packers Association and we 
hope of the Preservers Association. 

ALL UNDER THE ONE COVER 
February 23rd. 1925 
Highly illustrated, with cartoons etc. 


They Have Asked For This As The Official Record 


Advertisers and Subscribers---take notice. 


All leading Canners, leading Brokers, Machinery and Supply 
men, should have advertising cards in this Official Report---the 
first received and the only one READ. 


Send copy promptly and we will include you. 


The Canning Trade Baltimore, Md. 
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tify the expense. The bulletin suggests that a more 
effective and economical method of control lies in the 
use of modified field practices. Good results have been 
obtained by setting out large, stocky, well-hardened 
plants early in the spring. Since the fungus does not 
produce spores at low temperatures, the disease will 
not begin to do damage in this region before the latter 
half of June, and for that reason these early plants es- 
cape more- leaf-spot than the small ones that are com- 
monly set late. Plants of the desirable kind at least 
six weeks old can be produced cheaply outdoors in the 
South and shipped north at the right time for planting. 
In 1923 more than 30,000,000 southern-grown plants 
were shipped into Indiana and a considerable number 
into the Eastern States. Some of the larger northern 
companies manufacturing tomato products are grow- 
ing their own plants in the South in order to obtain 
healthy plants of suitable size and age. The indiscrim- 
inate purchase of southern stock of unknown history 
cannot be recommended, because of the attendant dan- 
ger of introducing wilt and root-knot. There is need 
of a system of plant certification to protect the careful 
southern grower and the northern purchaser against 
this danger. 

The fungus can be largely prevented from over- 
wintering by plowing under the old tomato vines in 
the fall. The vines must be thoroughly covered to kill 
all the fungus on them, and this can be accomplished 
by first cutting them with a disk and by using a weed 
hook on the plow or a weed hook and jointer. The 
fungus also grows and produces spores on dead weeds, 
grasses, and remains of various crops, epecially corn 
stalks. By keeping these dead materials covered with 


THE CANNING TRADE 


“It has proven very satisfactory on a product that has always 
been a source of trouble in filling.” 
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soil, and by destroying such plants as the horsenettle, 
ground cherry, jomsonweed and nightshade, and by 
burning dead weeds and grasses along the fence rows 
and other waste places, the disease can be well con- 
trolled. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained free as 
long as the supply lasts by addressing the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


A DECREE IN FAVOR OF DOUGLAS-PECTIN 
CORPORATION. 


T a stated term of the United States District 

Court, sitting at Portland, Oregon, a decree was 

entered in favor of Douglas-Pectin Corporation of 
Rochester, N. Y., and a perpetual injunction issued re- 
straining the Hood River Apple Vinegar Company of 
Hood River, Oregon, from making, selling or using, or 
causing to be made, sold or used, certain food products 
and from manufacturing, using, selling or distributing 
certain food products intended for use in practicing the 
method or the process covered by certain patients 
owned and operated by the said Douglas-Pectin Corpo- 
ration, and from directly or indirectly printing or caus- 
ing to be printed, issued or distributed booklets or pam- 
phlets containing the subject matter covered by copy- 
rights of said Douglas-Pectin Corporation, unless with 
the expressed written license and consent of the owners 
of the above mentioned patents and copyrights. 

This decree is the result of a suit entered on April 
29th, 1924, by Douglas-Pectin Corporation, manufactur- 
ers of “Certo,” claiming that Hood River Apple Vin- 
egar Company in making and selling their pectin in- 


ie 


VAN CAMP’S 


a packer of chili sauce knows how difficult this 
product is to fill. Wan Camp's appreciate the clean- 
er and more accurate work that the VISCO Filling Ma- 


chine does. 


Products such as preserves, jams, jelly, marmalade, syrups, 
have also presented some difficulties, heretofore: inaccurate 
filling, splashing, dripping, mess and waste, making neces- 
sary more labor and expense than is now necessary when 


filling these products on the VISCO. 


It does better work at lower cost. 


Write for full information. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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We Take Pleasure In 
ANNOUNCING 


The Removal of our General Office and Factory 
From 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
To 


RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Our Modern and Enlarged Plant Will Enable Us to Further 
Improve the Service Which We Endeavor to Render 
-the Many Users of Knapp Equipment. | 


Oc. 


i LABELING and BOXING MACHINES | 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 1 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, ONT. CANADA 


BALTIMORE SALT LAKE CITY 
| 
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fringed patents known as “Douglas Patents,” and in 
advertisements used by Hood River Apple Vinegar 
Company had violated Douglas-Pectin Corporation’s 
copyrights. 


HULL A GOOD MARKET FOR CANNED AND PRE- 
SERVED FOODS. 


HE quantities and varieties of American canned 
f foods now displayed in the windows of Hull retail 
stores are indications of the increasing popular- 
ity of such products, notes American Consul Scott, in 
a report recently received by the Department of Com- 
merce. No statistics of canned foods imported into 
Hull showing countries of origin are available, but it 
is believed that a goodly proportion of the amounts 
shown in the table come from the United States. The 
following tabulation gives the customs statistics of 
imports of canned and preserved foods for the years 
1913, 1921 and 1922: 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 


Article 1913 1921 1922 
Fruit preserved with- 

out sugar; canned 

or not canned...4,495,792 2,312,464 4,533,312 
Vegetables, canned or 


bottled .........6,3844,912 5,027,282 8,516,032 
Milk, evaporated (un- 

sweetened) ..... 315,280 8,325,632 2,279,536 
Milk, condensed 

(sweetened) ...13,452,320 23,290,736 23,752,400 
Beef, canned, includ- 

extracts and es- 

errr 874,272 258,048 758 352 
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Dried Fruit. 
2,674,896 2,329,600 948,192 
1,379,616 564,144 1,817,088 


Hull ranks as the third port in the British Isles, 
and acts as a distributing center for a large part of the 
north of England. It has excellent dock, warehouse 
and cold storage facilities, and its geographical posi- 
tion gives it a marked advantage over other British 
ports for trade with European countries. Because of 
these advantages, Mr. Scott believes that there are 
possibilities for greatly increasing imports of Ameri- 
can products at that port. 


ALGERIA INSTALLS CANNERY. 


HE Fruit and Vegetable Co-operative of the Mi- 

tidja has inaugurated at Boufarik, a little south- 

west of Algiers, an installation for the canning 
of fruit and vegetables and the manufacture of mar- 
malade, jams and jellies, according to consular advices 
received in the Department of Commerce. 

The whole installation was manufactured and set 
up by a French firm, and consists, according to the ag- 
ricultural writer of an Algerian newspaper, of orange 
slicers, plum pitters, fruit washers, strainers and con- 
centrators by the vacuum process, can fillers and can 
sealers. One filler is said to have a capacity of 6,000 
small cans an hour. The article makes considerable 
mention of the popularity of fruit juices in the States, 
as an evidence of what is possibly in store for the indus- 
try in Algeria. Considerable extension of fruit grow- 
ing is looked for as a result of the opening of the can- 
nery. 


THE KYLER BOXER— 


The easiest operated, strongest built and 
greatest capacity Boxer you ever saw. 
A great labor-saver. 


Made by 
Westminster Machine Works 


Cold Water Paste for 


sticking the lap. D EWA LCO 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., 


CKUP GUM 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 


Westminster, Md. 


Gold Seal Tin Paste 
for spot labeling. 


PRODUCT 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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HE man who burns out without insurance 
realizes his mistake; and the food manufac- 
turer who makes an error in the process times, 
or methods; or runs afoul of the Food Laws, 
—when he could have been “dead-certain’ what 

to do and how to do it, by using this book,—will also 

see his mistake. 


Just a little mistake in process time, method of 
handling or ignorance about the latest and best way, 
and losses pile up with sickening rapidity. 


WHY TAKE THE CHANCE? 


Men don’t deliberately produce poor goods, flat 
sours, ‘slack-filled cans, off-colored, pin-holing, bad- 
flavored goods. ‘Those losses---in money and reputa- 
tion—come from ‘taking a chance.’ 


THIS BOOK furnishes the answer to the man who really wants to im- 
prove his quality, and have his goods safe and always dependable. 


You may think you Do Not Need It-- 
But the house with this book in the Safe 


feels a confidence, an-ease-of-mind, which 
no other $10.00 can buy !! 


You Can Be Sure You're Right ! 


PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc, Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 


Style C. Monitor Blancher 
15 ft. Sprague All Purpose Blancher 
4 screen Colossus Pea Graders 
No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
M & S Corn Cooker Filler 
M & S Corn Silkers 
Cuykendall Mixer 
Several ‘‘Burt’’ Labeling Machines 
Several ‘‘Burt’’ Boxers 
Large stock of other miscellaneous canning equip- 
~ ment, complete list gladly sent upon application. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
Fox Troyer Lining & Drying Machine No. 5 and 
No.10 Ends. 

McDonald End Liners — Double 
‘* Drying Ovens — Double 

Single 
Adriance No. 303 Squeezers for Corned Beef Cans 
Bliss Squeezers for 5 Gallons Square Cans 
Fox Troyer two spindle Double Seamers 
No. 128 Max Ams Double Seamer 
Johnson Style Water Cans Testers =" Hand 

Wheeling Corrugating Company 
Can Division 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


bo 


ee 


FOR SALE— 
1 No. 12 Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
1 Farquhar Cider Press. 
10 Coons Mabbitt Parers. 
1 Beach Russ Vacuum Pump and Tank. 
37 Tinned Slat Crates 32°’ x 10”’ 
A number of tables, practically new for peeling or slicing 
fruit. 
Address Box A—1285 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Canning Factories on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, in excellent Tomato county. Plenty of 
help available. Reasonable terms. For details apply 

Metal Package Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One double Ayars Tomato Filler, equip- 
ped for No. 3 cans — in first class condition — price $175. 
Sherwood Canning Co., Sherwood, Md. 


FOR SALE—Four (4) Morral 
Slitter attachment, good as new. 


Address Box A-1283 care of Canning Trade. 


Corn Cutters, with 


FOR SALE—Just dismantled complete canning plant 
consisting of following: 


10-80 gallon, Aluminum Kettles, complete with stands, 
covers, etc; 1 Lynn Water Filter; 1 Laboratory Retort com- 
plete; 1-42’’ x 6’ Retort; 6 round plates for this Retort; 
1-40 x 60 gallon tank; 2 copper wire strainers for the 80 
gallon Kettles; 1-30 x 30 x 30 Rice Waster and galvanized 
Sink; 14 ton motorblock (Travelers hoist complete with 
tracks) 1 Electric Can Dryer, never used, complete with 
blue prints for erection; several auxiliaries. 

Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 


FOR SALE— 


3 Meade Vacuum No. 10 Testers. 
2 Doig No. 7 Nailing Machines. 
1 Morgan Diagonal No. 6 Nailing Machines. 
1 Hooper 17 In. by 27 in. two color printing press. 
1 Louisville Steam Pomace Dryer. 
5 Hand Fed Coons Apple Peelers. 
15 K. W. Steam Engine and direct current Gener- 
ators with switch board. ; 
3 Five horse power direct current motors. 
1 Monitor Style No. 10-42 Can Apple Filler. 
1 American Label perforating machine. 
15 Fruit Retort Crates, 33 by 15’’, inside bales }”’ 
apart. 
The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—A limited amount of Indiana Canners 
Association ‘‘Indiana Baltimore’? Tomato seed, that we 
offer, subject to previous sale, at $4.00 per pound C.O.D. 
or cash with order. This is the seed we have been growing 
and improving for years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider Secretary, 
Mathews, Ind. 


FOR SALE—About fifty bushels of Early Evergreen 
swect corn seed, special selected strain. Sample, germin- 
ation, price on request. Also a small supply of the new 
In-bred Cross-bred Crosby seed originated by the Connecti- 
cut State Department, showing greatly increased yields. 

Walter L. Mitchell, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE— 
200 Bu. Burpees Stringless 
75 Bu. Giant Stringless 
100 Bu. Full Measure 
Seed Beans. High germination. 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 bushels Burpee Stringless Bean Seed, 
22¢ pound, 100 bushels Full Measure Stringles Bean Seed, 
20 ets. pound, 1924 grown, f.o.b. Baltimore. 

J. Langrall & Bro., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—3 Modern Canning Factories, located on 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, in good farming community. 
Ready to operate and equipped to handle Tomatoes and 
Sweet Potatoes. Plenty of help available. For further 
particulars, address 

Charles J. Brooks, 811 S. Wolf St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Desirable canning properties in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and New York. Full information given 
upon request. 

Walter J. Sears & Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—In first class condition: 
1 Double No. 1 Ayars Tomato Filler. 
1 Monitor-Thomas Tomato Scalder. 
1 No. 7 Sprague Corn Silker. 
Address Box A-1270 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED— 


6 40x72 closed retorts 
30 4 tier crates 

2 String Bean Cutters 

1 Tomato Scalder 

Address Box A-1259 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
- Help Wanted 


WANTED—Jam and Jelly Cook. First class man with a full 
knowledge of making jams and jellies. State experience former or 
present employer, all information confidential. 

Address Box B-1280 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A man who can secure tomato acreage, har dle help, 
understand the manufacturing of tomato pulp, catsup, canning pump- 
kin and squash, and who can take entire charge of plant and sell its 
products. Noone buta first class man who can show at least ten 
years experience and with best of references need apply. Factory 
located in Jersey. 

Address Box B-1273 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A traveling salesman, capable of selling canred 
foods to jobbers for manufacturer and dealer. 
Address Box B-1277 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man who has specialized in tomato canning on a 
large quantity production scale. Outline full particulars, past ex- 
perience and total pack handled. Good opportunity for capadle 
party. 

Address Box B-1276 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Expert Packer of gallon Corn, Peas and String 
Beans. Good position for right man. Give all details first letter 
Address Box B-1282 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—One of our German customers near Berlin desires a 
factory manager who hasan all around knowledge of fruits, vege- 
tables, conserves, jellies, condensed soups, ketchup, chili sauce, etc. 
Knowlede of German desirable but not essental. Permanent posi- 


tion assured to good man. State experience, compensation expect- 
ed, references. 


Max Ams Machine Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 
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WANTED—Position by married man, 45 years old; 25 years 
experience canning peas, beans, corn tomatoes, and pumpkin. First 
class references. 

Address Box B-1286 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


SALESMANAGER—With broad experience among Brokers all 
over the country, as well as jobters and Canners in Indianais open 
for connection January first. I have initiative and do not work ac- 
cording to a diagram set out by others, hive the push and ambition 
to go ahead, and have a successfull sales and character record. 
Marrie |, live in Indianapolis and would prefer remaining here, but 
willing to travel anywhere. None but high class steady proposition 
considered. 

Address Box B-1263 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANrED—Competent closing and labeling ma- 
chine man desires a steady position with !some reliable firm. Con- 
tinental closing machines preferred 

Address Box B-1265 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position as all around foreman with re. 
liable canner. Thoroughly experienced in all phases of factory oper- 
ations, including packing fruits, vegetables and catsups. Has had 
18 years experience. Can satisfactorily obtain and manage italian 
labor. Satifactory references. 

Address Box B-1274 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position by Superintendent Processor; 
a le to pack full line of Vegetables, Fruits and Table Condiments of 
the higeest quality, in tin or glass. Salary $2500 year, Now open 
for contract. 


Address Box B-1278 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor. Twenty years 
experience packing full line of quality Fruits, Vegetables, preserved 
Fruits, Jellies, Catsup, Chili Sauce and Cream Tomato Soup. Under- 
stand building plants, installing machinery, handling he!p and 
economical production. A 1 reference. 

Address Box B-1284 care of The Canning Trade. 


“Safety Factor” 


HE 40% added strength 

and the snug accurate fit 
of H& D Maximum Strength 
Shipping Boxes are sure pro- 
tection for heavy canned goods 
shipments. Would you like a 
sample box to test? Write 


The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER Co. 


Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Assn. 
800 Water Street Sandusky, Ohio 


CORRUGATED FIBRE | 
SHIPPING BOXES 


; 
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The ANDERSON 


LONG, LOW EXHAUST 


You know this question of the pro- 
per exhaust is the big question of 
the hour. 


What the industry has needed for years 
isa machine that would heat the cont- 
ents thoroughly—not just on top or at 
the sides. The whole contents of the 
can must be heated—if the best results 
are to be obtained. That means a long, 
low temperature exhaust. But you'll 
say that cuts the capacity so badly it 
would block the whole line. 


Not in this Anderson Exhauster. Here 
you get the long, low exhaust with im- 
mense capacity—any capacity you desire. 
And it handles all sizes of cans from 
No. 1’s to No. 10's. Like our other ma- 
chines it is a glutton for work. It is 
well built, works smoothly, and answers 
the exhaust problem completely. 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Amer; 
ean Can 
NEW yor, ™Pany 


AVE you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders. 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


an 
—— 
4 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 
Cann2d Vegetables 


White Mammoth, Mn. 4.75 
White Mam., Pee led, 0. 3%.. 
Green Mammoth, 2% 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. Qut ots 
Green, Large, No. 2%.......-.. Out . 
White, Medium, No. 2%......--+ 
Green, Medium, No. 2%..... 
White, Small, No. sees 
Green, Small, No. 2%4.......... Out 3.65 
Tips, White, Mam., No. 1 sq.. 4.20 4.75 
Tips, — 1 +3 
Tips, Green, Mam., 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.40 3.75 
BAKED BEANS+ 
In Sauce, No. 1.... .80 .85 
Plain, No. 2........ 1.00 1.10 
In Sauce, No. ‘ioe Dee 
Plain, No. 8......<+- 1.30 1.40 
In Sauce, No. 3.....-- 
BEANS+ 
String, Standard Green, No. 2.. .90  ...- 
String, Standard Green, No. 10. .... = 
String, Stand. Cut White, No. 2 .... 1.20 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2.. 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10... 
White Wax, Standard No. 2.. 
White, Wax, Standard, No. i0.. . 1.20 
Limas, Extras, No. Out 
Limas, 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2.... .87% 1.90 
BEETS+ 
Small, Whole, No. 3............ Out 
Standard, Whole, No. 2........ Out 
Large, ole, No. 
CORN?t 
Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. 0. b. Balt. .... 1.50 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f 0. b. Co .... ese 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f. 1.50 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o. u 
Ex. Std. rees, No. 2, f.0.b. Co. 1.55 1.75 
Gener Shoepeg, o. b. factory. 1.60 1.75 
Std. Crushed, No 2. Baltimore. 1.55 1.55 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f. 0. b. Co. 1.45 1.50 
Extra Std. Crushed, f.o.b. Co... 1.50 1.65 
Ex. St. Cr’d, No. 2, f.0.b. Balto. .... 1.70 
Standard ‘Western, No. 2. 
Standard Western, No. 2....... .--. 1.55 
HOMINY$¢ 
1.55 
*3.40 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR “SOUP? 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt 
Bo. Gut Out 
Standard, NO. Out Out 
PEASt 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, - o. b. factory.. 1.60 *2.50 
f. o. b. Baltimore 2.00 ent 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, ° 5°: b. factory.. 1.45 *2.10 
. b. Baltimore 1.50 ee; 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s, £ ‘o. b. factory. 1.30 *1.50 
No. 4 Sieve. is 
No. 5 Sieve, f. o. b. Balto... Ow 
E. J. Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. Out Out 
J. Sifted, 1s, No. 3 Sieve.... | -90 95 
i J. Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 1.10 1.20 
PUMPKIN? 
Standard, No. 3, 125° 1. 
Standard, 4.00 4.50 
SAUERKRAUT 
Standard, NO. -$0 
Standard, NO. Bib. 1.10 
Standard, No. 1.10 
Standard, No. 10....ccccccccccee 3.25 3.50 
SPINACHt 
Standard, 1.20 
Standard, 1.55 


({¢) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices cOrrected by our special Correspondent. 


CANNED VEGETABLE 


Standard, No. 10........ S008 
California, 1.70 
California, No. 10. 5.00 
IF. O. B. Factory basis. 
SUCCOTASH} 
N.. ¥. 
Green Corn, Green Ragas. . Out : 
With Dry Beans, No. 2......... 1.40 1.45 
New York State.............. 
SWEET POTATOESt 
F. O. B. County 
Standard, No. 2, b. county. 1.40 1.35 
Standard, No.. 3, f. 4 Balto.. 2.25 1.95 
Standard, No. 3, £0 b. County | 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County Out 6.25 
TOMATOES{ 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore. Out Out 
gg No. 16, f.o.b. Factory.. Ont 
Std., No. 10, f.o.b. 5.25 5.50 
Std.; No. 10, és o.b. County..... 5.25 5.50 
Sanitary 3s, in. cans. OnE 
Jersey, No. o.b. County.. Out... 
Ex. Std., 3; Balto... 
Standard No. 3, t.o.b. Baltimore 1. 571% 1.60 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. County... 1.57% .... 
Seconds, No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore Out 1.20 
Standard 2s, f.0.b. Baltimore... 1.15 1. 
Standard, No. 2, f.o.b. County. 1.12% . 
Seconds, No. 2, f.0.b. Baltimore .... ae 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore.. Out Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore. . -717% .80 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .771%4 .80 
TOMATO PULP? 
Std., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 5.25 5.40 
Standard, No. -80 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 
Maine, No. 10..... Out 
Md., No. 3, f.o. Baltimore...» 1.25 1.35 
Pa,,. No. 10, Baltimore. 
Md., No 10; f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out 
APRICOTS* 
California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 2.80 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, No. 2..... 
Standard, , Preserved. 10 . 
CHERRIES§ 
Seconds, White, Out 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2.... 1.35 Out 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. 
Extra Preserved, No. 2......... Out 
Red Pitted, No. 
Sour Pitted Red, 10s 2 
California Standard 2%s 2.80 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 

Standard, ING. 75 
California Choice, No. 2.60 2.60 
California, Std., No. ‘S: 2.40 2.35 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1...... 1.35 1.40 
Standard White, No. 2.......... Out Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 2.......... «««- Out 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......... 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2......... eee 
Stanéa-ds, White, No. 3........ Out .... 
Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ Out SF 
Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 1.75 1.85 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3.. 2.00 2.20 
Selected Yellow, No. 3.......... 
Seconds, White, No. 3... 1.30 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3. 1.30 1.40 
Pies, 1.10 1.20 
Pies, Peeled, No. 


Pies, “40. 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10. 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
PEARS+ 


Balto. N. Y. 
Seconds, No. 2, in 
Standards, No. 2, in Water... ee 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.00 1.20 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water....... .... Out 
Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1.00 ... 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.75 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.85 
PINEAPPLE? | 

Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2... 2.15 Out 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, No. 2.2 00 
Bahama Sliced, Ex, Std., No. 2. Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Std., No. 2. Out 
Hawaii, Sliced, No 24%... 2.85 3.10 
Hawaii Sliced Standard, No. 2% 2.70 2.80 
Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.35 2.50 
Hawaii Sliced, No. 2.35 2.35 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, ‘No. 2... Out 2.10 
Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. i Out Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10 9 aes 
Crushed, Extra, No. 1 2 


Eastern’ Pie, ‘Water 


R 
2:33 
STRAWBERRIES$ 
Extra Standard, eS No. 2.. 1.90 2.30 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........ 210 2°35 
Standard, Water, 6.00 6.75 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 2.15 2.25 
LOBSTER?* 
Mats, Case, 4 Out 
Flats, 1% Ib. case, 4 doz........ 3.75 
Standards, 5 oz. ........ 1.85 
Standards, 4 1:70 
Standards, 10 oz. ......... 3.40 
SALMON?*# 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1..... 3 
Red Alaska, Flat, 2-70 
Tat NG 1.75 
Cohoe, Flat, 1.80 
Columbia, Flat, 2.25 
Medium Red Talls.............. 40 1.75 
SHRIMP? 
Wet or Dry, No. Out 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 

F. O. B. Eastport, Me., — pack. 
Carton... 
\% Mustard, Keyless . 
Mustard, Keyless... 
California, per case.... 


s 


TUNA FISH—Whilite, per Case 


California, %s, Blue Fin... 7.75 
California, 1s, Blue Fin........ .... 15.00 
California, %s, Striped ........ 
California, 1s, Striped ......... - 12.75 


: 

= 

No. 1 3.50 
3.85 
4.25 
3.65 
3.70 ‘ 
13.00 
9.00 
4.00 
‘ 
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BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 9, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Need of a Moses—iInterests Trying tc Name Low 
Prices on ’25 Pack Tomatces—Better Canners 
Stand Off—Buyers Careful Where They 
Place Contracts—All Markets Show 
Improvement—Business Be- 
coming Normal in All 
Sections. 


H! FOR A MOSES--The tomato canners of the 
6) country have often cried out aloud for a Moses 
' to lead them out of their troubles—and then 
went out, shut their eyes and jumped in deeper than 
ever. But if ever there was need of a Moses to lead 
the tomato canners out of bondage, it is right now, for 
there are any number of Pharaohs trying to put 
shackles on them and keep them as slaves without hope 
of profit during all the coming year. How so? 


Parties at interest, we will call them, are trying 
to “make” a price of 60c on 1s, 90c on 2s, $1.30 on 3s, 
and $4.25 on 10s, ’25 pack tomatoes, long known as 
“futures.” By no stretch of the imagination can the 
blame be thrown back on any canners, no matter how 
ignorant and uninformed they may be, because the ig- 
norant and uninformed ones are those who hang help- 
less upon the instructions of such “parties at interest,” 
and if the canners accept such prices it is because they 
are told to do so. It is all wrong, if it is not criminal, 
to disrupt the entire tomato market for both whole- 
salers and canners by such prices. There is no rea- 
son for them, and no need. The canners cannot accept 
them and pack good standard goods at a profit, we do 
not care how favorable the growing conditions mav be 
next summer. Such prices inevitably lead to the 


packing of trash in an effort to “get out;” because the 
canner, ignorant enough to accept them in the face of 
present conditions, is ignorant enough to try to get by. 
There would be no one to blame but the canners them- 
selves for selling their goods at such ridiculously low 
prices were it not for the fact that the “parties at in- 


terest” are looked up to for instruction and guidance, 
depended upon by men more helpless than children. 
Under such circumstances, the man who misguides 
these helpless ones is doubly culpable, as would be any 
man who would dupe a child. This crime, we know, 
has been committed for years, under the claim thai 
they are trying to take care of the canners’ interests, 
until it has become almost a custom; but that does not 
make it any less a crime. They sold these canners out 
last year and made them stand by ever since and see 
their goods traded in at huge profits, in which they had 
no share. Possibly a remembrance of that may bring 
some of these canners to their senses. And let us add 
that there is less reason to sell this year at 60c., 90c. 
and $1.30 than there was at this time last year, very 
much less reason, and no cause whatever. The job- 
bers do not want to see it; the growers rage about it, 
and tomato canners in other sections of the country 
tear their hair in dispair. 


The circular of a prominent brokerage house on 


the Shore, under date of February 3rd, named these 
prices, and, while seemingly deploring them, hinted 
that even lower prices were being demanded by the 
buyers, but that it was hoped they might hold the 
market to these prices. This circular letter said that 
these prices had been heard at the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion. That is true, but it should have added that the 
prices were roundly cursed by all tomato canners 
present. 


Possibly, however, good is to come out of this. 
The market is carefully sizing up such offers as these, 
and the canners and houses offering them. The New 
York market was swayed by these circulars for a few 
hours, and then the reaction set in. In our editorial 
we quote a “Bedtime Tomato Story” from the New 
York Commercial of February 4th. Therein you see 
the reaction, and this same daily paper quoted, under 
date of the 5th, that all the better canners had with- 
drawn from the market in the face of such prices, and 
were holding for not less than $1 on 2s, $1.40 to $1.45 
on 3s, and $4.50 to $4.75 on 10s, adding that it seemed 
certain that the better canners would not name lower 
prices than these, and that the jobbers were in no 
humor to take chances on the other kind. 


= 
| 
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The prices quoted are supposed to be for full 
standards and full deliveries. Indiana quotes the 
same goods at $1.05 for 2s, $1.45 for 3s, and $4.75 for 
10s. California has just named ’25 tomato prices, 
solid pack, 2s at $1.20, 2s'4s at $1.55 and 10s at $5. 
Why should the Tri-States name prices 15¢c lower than 
Indiana, particularly when Indiana is practically sold 
up on futures? There is no rhyme or reason, and if 
the tomato canners of this eastern section allow them- 
selves to be sold into bondage there will be no one to 
blame but themselves. The one pleasant feature of 
the whole thing is that the better tomato canners, and 
that means the vast majority, have sold no goods at the 
low prices. That we know. And they need never do 
so. A little patience and they will get all the future 
business they want at the better prices. 

THE MARKET—It is a little too soon to expect 
much reaction from the Cincinnati Convention, but 
this much may be said, that the feeling of the market 
is very much better and trading is being done with 
more confidence and bids fair to improve. 


Spot corn has been a little quiet this week, but al- 
ways with some business passing, and it is strong in 
price. Later business will be better. The prices re- 
main as last quoted, and as seen in our market page. 

Some dealers seemed to feel that there must be 
a big holding of canned peas in jobbers’ hands, but 
the steady demand for spots does not indicate this, and 
it would be wrong to say that the pea market is weak. 
What stocks the jobbers have are working off steadily 
and well, the people eating and coming back for more. 
Some reports say that ’25 packs of peas have been re- 
tarded in their sales because of this feeling, but it is 
noticed that the regular buyers have covered well, 
and that the sales total up well. Quality and the 
packer are counting here more than ever. Prices serve 
rather to scare the buyer, when low, because he fears 
non-delivery or slighted quality. This is true in all 
buying of ’25 packs. The pea market remains un- 
changed as quoted on our market page. : 

Sweet potatoes, after soaring to dizzy heights. 
have settled down a little, mainly because of curtailed 
demand, owing to the price. The supply is so limited 
that lower prices are not expected. 

There is a slight trading difference shown in 
the prices of tomatoes as quoted on our market page. 
It is more a question of bating the buyers than any- 
thing else, for holders of tomato stocks know their 
value, and are asking higher prices than we quote on 
our market page. The game is to find the goods even 
at higher prices. The entire West seems to be cleaned 
cut of spot tomatoes, and there are not many in the 
Tri-States and Virginia. Despite the absence of the 
statistics. it looks like a complete cleanup long before 
next packing season. Price is the least consideration 
regarding tomatoes. The quotations will be found on 
the market page. 


VIRGINIA CANNERS TO MEET FEB. 19th, 1925. 


HE Virginia Canners Association will meet at 

Roanoke, Va., on February 19th, and it is hoped 

and expected that a big crowd will be present. 
Virginia canners who sold out on futures last year at 
low prices have not been feeling well since, and they 
are anxious to know what to do this season. The Ro- 
anoke meeting will help them get a better idea of costs 
and prospects. An attractive program has been pre- 
pared and a profitable day will be put in. Whether 
you are a member or not, come to the meeting. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Getting Into Stride—Tomatoes Selling Better for Both 
Spots and to Be Packed—Advance Sales of Peas Not So 
Brisk—Minnesota Corn Sought—Other Western 
Corn Prices—Sardines Firmer—Salmon 
Quiet—Michigan Cherries in De- 
mand—Out-of-Town Can- 
ners Are Here. 


New York, February 5, 1925. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE SITUATION —The spot market is beginning to readjust 
-t itself and hit its normal stride, following the conclusion of 

the highly successful convention in Cincinnati last week. 
It is reported that considerable actual business was booked at 
the Convention, but the belief persists that this was mainly the 
filing of the usual contracts between private label distributors 
and their regular sources of supply. Most jobbers who attended 
the Cincinnati market seized the opportunity to size up the situa- 
tion on futures, as reflected by talk heard around the hotel lobbies 
as the canners and their brokers foregathered to discuss the out- 
look. However, at this writing it appears that the distributors 
will be in the market for futures in a large way from now on. 
Early buyers were the most successful last year, and the statis- 
tical position of the canned foods market at the present time is 
such that it appears wise for the conservative jobber to cover 
early this season, and this is what a good many of them are now 
starting to do. 


Selling More Tomatoes—Considerable buying interest has 
developed in Southern canned tomatoes since the announcement 
of opening prices a fortnight or so ago. Enough of the larger 
factors have entered the maret with firm prices now for the buy- 
ers to gauge the situation fairly satisfactorily, and many are 
beginning to place business here and there with favored packers. 
Buyers in most instances have learned that price does not entirely 
make the market on Southern tomatoes, and many of them are 
more disposed to buy brands this year than they are to operate 
strictly upon the price consideration, There have been no changes 
in the prices as outlined in this report last week. 

Spot Tomatoes—The spot tomato market has strengthened 
with a renewal of spot buying, and the situation is quite strong 
at this writing. Prices show no quotable change from the levels 
prevailing during the preceding week. 

Future Indiana Tomatoes—Business is being taken on new 
pack Indiana tomatoes at $1.05 for 2s, $1.42% for 2%, $147% 
tor 3s and $5.15 for 10s, with 1s offering at 97%2c per dozen. ail 
f.o. b. cannery. A fair volume of business has been booked thus 
far, mainly with jobbers in central territory, but buyers were re- 
ported to be awaiting the general naming of prices for Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Illinois and Michigan packs before going into the market 
for Indiana pack in a large way. 

Future Peas—Buyers have been operating in routine fashion 
in new pack Wisconsin peas on future contracts. Most of the 
uade want more definite information on the clearance of the 
lnavge pack of 1924 betore they make heavy commitments on new 
pack. Although packers in many instances are quoting a mini- 
n.um of $105 per dozen on standards on future contracts, busines 
has been done at $100 per dozen in assortments, it is reporied. 
The market for Southern peas was rather quiet during the wee'":. 
Most buyers prefer to see how the pack situation in Wisconsir. 
shapes up before entering the market for Maryland and Delaware 
packs. A late pack in Wisconsin generally makes for a strong 
and active market on the Southern product, which is usually 
available for shipment a few weeks before the Wisconsin packs. 

Minnesota Corn — Minnesota packers, by concentrating on 
quality, have established a good market for their packs in New 
York territory, and considerable inquiry for supplies has attended 
the naming of opening prices on 1925 uack. Canners are offering 
to book at the following prices: Extra standard Crosby. $1 20; 
fancy Crosby, $1 25; extra standard Golden Bantam, $1.50; fancy 
Golden Baniam, $165; faney golden yellow sweet, $1.50, all in 
No ? tins, f. 0. b cannery. 

Western Corn—Other Western canners are offering con- 
tracts on standard corn at $1.05 per dozen; extra standard, $1.15 
per dozen, and fancy $125 per dozen, all for narrow grain in 
No. 2 tins. Fancy Crosby is quoted by Midwestern packers at 
$135 per dozen for 2s, with fancy Country Gentleman at the 
same price, and fancy Golden Bantam at $1.65 per dozen, all of 
these prices being f. o. b. canneries. 
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California Fruits—California packers are expected to name 
opening prices early this season, in line with the action which 
packers in other sections of the country. Despite the fact that 
there is but a limited carryover from the 1924 pack of canned 
fruits, it is felt that the packers will want to have some index 
regarding their probable demand before they make their con- 
tracts for fruits, cans and other supplies for the new season. A 
growing shortage of wanted lines of spot canned fruits is being 
experienced as the season progresses. 

Sardines Firmer—California sardine market has strength- 
ened, following the stronger tone at the Maine canneries. Can- 
ners have booked a good volume of business on new pack sar- 
dines, both Maine and California, and the quantity of stocks on 
hand unsold is extremely light. Spring buying by the trade in 
the South is expected to absorb these stocks, and in addition the 

Pacific Coast Packers have been getting a good export demand. 

; Salmon Quiet—Increased interest noted in canned salmon 
during the past fortnight has not been sustained, and the mar- 
ket last week was a quiet affair in all branches. Although buy- 
ers have submitted inquiries for supplies for early shipment, 
they have not been disposed to enter the market in a large way. 
Despite the firmness with which canners are holding the market 
on the Coast, it is still possible to buy practically all grades on 
spot under replacement costs based on the present quoted mar- 
ket, and it is believed that Coast quotations could be shaded on 
a firm bid for any sizable quantity. 

New Michigan Cherries—There has been quite a demand for 
new pack Michigan No. 2 cherries, and it is reported that con- 
siderable business has been booked on the basis of the following 
quotations: No. 2 cans, 20 degrees syrup, $2.25 per dozen; 40 
degrees syrup, $2.55 per dozen; 60 degrees syrup, $2.85 per doz. 
Michigan cherries have attained a good volume of business in 
the New York market, and are being pushed by the chain stores 
at popular prices. ; 

The usual after-convention influx of trade visitors is on this 
week. Among some of the prominent members of the trade 
visiting Hudson Street are: 

John T. McCarthy, of the Heart of Maine Packing Co., Lew- 
iston, Me. 

G. E. Finch, of the Edgett, Burnham Co., Newark, N. Y. 

M. W. Keough, well-known canner, of Glassboro, N. J 

Edgar E. Hurff, tomato packer, of Swedesboro, N. J. 

P. C. Gately and C. E. Harman, of H. L. Forhan & Co., of 
Portland, Me. 

Roy Pratt, sales manager of the California Pacing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco. 

J.'R. Holmes, E. A. Holmes Packing Co., Eastport, Me. 

A. C. Ramsdell, Ramsdell Packing Co., Lubec, Me. 

R. J. Peacock and Carleton Pike, Seacoast Canning Co., 
Lubec, Me. 
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Buyers Busy Again—Only Extra Standard Corn Is 
_Offered—Buying ’25 Packs of Indiana Tomatoes. 
Peas All Quiet, But Prices Well Main- 
tained—Future Corn Firm in 
Prices—Notes. 


Chicago, February 5, 1925. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ENERAL Comment—Everyone is now at home 

from attendance on the big National Canners 

Convention at Cincinnati, and the buyers and 
brokers are as busy as bees, buzzing the market into 
proper shape once more. All who attended were well 
pleased with the convention, and generally grade it as 
about the finest the National Canners Association has 
ever held. Especially do they pronounce the Hotel 
Gibson, of Cincinnati, the best arranged and equipped 
hotel for convention purposes ever seen. 


Frank Gorrell, secretary of the National Canners 
Association, has become an expert, and he and his as- 
sociates know how to stage a convention so as to get 
the most comfort, pleasure and practical results from 
it for all elements, canners, brokers and canning ma- 
chinery and supply people. 
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The weather during the Convention was a little 
extreme for that latitude, the thermometer going 
down to six degrees below zero and there being a six- 
inch fall of snow during the first days, but everyone 
seemed to be comfortable and happy and there were 
only a few cases of sickness. 

_ The spot market is confined to offerings of extra 
standard and fancy grade, the latter in a small way. 
There does not seem to be any standard grade of spot 
canned corn available in any of the states except Ohio. 
A little is offering in that state at $1.05 f. o. b. can- 
neries. 

Futures in canned corn are selling well and brok- 
ers report that a good volume of business has been 
closed the past week. The feature of the market is 
the wide apart divergence in the prices of future 
canned corn as between the different producing states 
ranging all the way from 90c for No. 2 standard to 
$1.10 f. o. b. canneries. 

Canned Tomatoes—Some contracts for future In- 
diana tomatoes have been closed the past week with 
Chicago wholesalers. The asking price for standard 
grade 2s is $1.05, and for standard 3s the price is 
$1.45, both f. o. b. Indiana canneries. I have heard, 
however, that some contracts were closed at prices 
two and a half cents lower than those quoted. 

Spot canned tomatoes are not in demand, and 
_— is but little buying to be reported for the past 
week. 

Canned Peas—The pea market for spot delivery is 
quiet and there is but little demand for any grade or 
so the brokers report. This report applies to “Packed 
to Order” or the 1925 pack, as well as to spot goods for 
immediate delivery. 

Prices of canned peas for the extra standard 
grade have stayed faithfully at the opening basis of 
the season, and the only advances that have been made 
are of the standard grades of Alaskas and sweets. 

Though the demand for canned peas is quiet, 
prices are being very well maintained by canners, and 
I can hear of no important concessions. 

The firmness of prices of future canned corn is 
said to be based upon the price that the growers are 
demanding for the raw stock of sweet or canning corn. 
It is reported that if canners would advance their 
price for sweet corn to the growers one dollar a ton, 
which would increase the cost of canned corn about 
four cents a dozen, that they could largely increase the 
available acreage. Farmers or growers, however, 
hold that if they cannot get an advance in the price 
canners are offering for sweet corn for canning pur- 
poses, that they prefer to plant the acreage in field 
corn, which is now selling on change at from $1.12 to 
$1.14 per bushel, at which prices field corn is a much 
more profitable crop to the farmer than sweet or can- 
ning corn. 


The high price and scarcity of reliable seed peas 
is also having a retarding effect on the offerings of 
canners for the 1925 pack. 

After the 10th of February the office address of 
the Western Canners Association, J. A. Lee, Secretary, 
will be 208 N. Wells street, Room 402, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, and mail should be so addressed. 


A. J. Rogers, President of the Western Canners 
Association, was confined to his room at Cincinnati 
all during the National Canners Convention with an 
attack of la grippe. He has returned to his home at 


Pendleton, Ind., and is reported to have regained his 
health and strength. He was quite ill at Cincinnati 
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and under the care of two doctors. He had intended 
to hold a meeting of the Board of Dircetors of the 
Western Canners Association at Cincinnati, but was 
unable to do so. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


January’s Business Up to Normal and Pleasing to Canners—— 
Considerable ’25 Pack Business Placed — Booking Good 
Business on Spinach—Opening Prices on Toma- 
toes Being Advanced—Asparagus Prices 
Not Yet Named—Larger Pack of 
Pineapples and Smaller 
Profits—Notes. 


San Francisco, February 5, 1925. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


P TO NORMAL—About the usual volume of business in 
' canned food lines was transacted in January, and the trade 

is well pleased with the manner in which holdings have 
been absorbed. Packers are concentrating their attention on the 
few lines on which there is a surplus and are hopeful of clean- 
ing these up in good shape before the new pack is ready. The 
past year has been a profitable one for Pacific Coast canners, 
and many small plants which have been closed for a time will 
be in operation in 1925, should crops prove satisfactory. Con- 
siderable future business has been booked on vegetable lines, and 
opening prices on others are expected at an early date. 


Spinach—Opening prices on California spinach were named 
several weeks ago by leading interests, and business of late has 
been coming through in better shape than was the case at first. 
The California Packing Corporation has guaranteed its prices 
against its own decline for the rest of the year, and has booked 
a good business, particularly on its Del Monte brand. The Bay 
Side Canning Co., through its selling agents, Walter M. Field 
& Co., is one of the latest to put out prices, its list being as 
follows: No. 1, $1.05 per dozen; No. 2, $1.20; No. 2%, $1.45, and 
No. 10, $4.85. A special discount of 2 per cent is being offered 
where instructions for shipping are received before June 1st. 


Opening Prices on Tomatoes—Opening prices on the 1925 
pack of California tomatoes have been named by several con- 
cerns, and orders are reported to be coming in in good shape. 
Some firms have already seen fit to advance their opening list, 
so the situation in regard to futures. is quite firm. The opening 
prices named by the California Packing Corporation follow: Del 
Monte brand solid pack tomatoes, f. o. b. cannery, No. 1 tins, 
$100; No. 2, $1.20; No. 2%, $1.55, and No. 10, $5.00. Toma- 
toes with puree from trimmings, No. 1, 78¢; No. 2, 97*2e; No. 
21%, $1.17%%, and No. 10, $3.65. Considerable acreage is being 
contracted for on the basis of $15 a ton for canning stock. 


Asparagus—Opening prices have not been named by packers 
of asparagus, but these are expected to make their appearance 
shortly, as packing will be under way within six weeks. While 
there is a surplus stock of this vegetable on hand, buyers are 
showing an interest in the new pack and some business has been 
booked, subject to the approval of opening prices. Most factors 
in the business are looking forward to lower prices than those 
put out last year. 


Pineapple—The Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., made a pack 
of 2,276,000 cases of pineapple in 1924, as compared with 2,038,- 
671 cases in 1023. While the pack was larger, the net profits 
showed a decrease, owing to the substantial reduction in price. 
For the year recently ended this company showed a net profit of 
$2,359,000, after providing for depreciation and income taxes. 
This compares with $2,760,000 for the previous year. The com- 
pany is in a splendid shape for future development, having com- 
menced the development of new acreages which will enable pro- 
duction to keep pace with the steadily increasing demand. 


In speaking of opening prices on winter pack Hawaiian 
pineapple, the Griffith-Durney Co., San Francisco, recently had 
the following to say: “It is more or less uncertain as to when 
opening prices will be made on winter pack pineapple. In fact, 
it is barely possible the canners may pursue the same policy this 
winter and spring as they did in 1924, and refrain from making 
any general opening price on winter pack.” 
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Olives—Officials of the California Olive Association advise 
that the pack of ripe olives has been a very light one this season, 
but definite figures as to the output are not available as yet, as 
a few plants are still in operation. The crop was light and a 


large proportion of it was diverted for the salt olive trade and 
for the making of oil. 


Apples—The pack of canned apples on the Pacific Coast last 
year was about the same as that of the previous year, but al- 
ready stocks are in small compass, the pack selling much more 
freely than in 1923. Many packers packed only to order, 
owing to the high price demanded for the fresh fruit. A heavy 
foreign demand is’ largely responsible for the depleted condition 
of stocks. The packing of apples is now confined almost ex- 
clusively to Oregon and Washington, California packers having 
largely given up the handling of this fruit. 


Prof. Ira J. Condit, of Fresno, Cal., has been appointed 
associate professor in subtropical horticulture in the College 
of Agriculture at the University of California. During the 
past four years he has served as horticulturist for the Cali- 
fornia peach and fig growers, and before this was with the 
Forkner Fig Gardens, of Fresno. Professor Condit is recog- 
nized as an international authority on figs and their culture, 
and is also known for his work in connection with olives. His 
appointment to the new position has been welcomed by the fig 
and olive interests of the state, and will result in the imme- 
diate commencement of important experimental work. Olives 


-will come in for special attention, with particular reference to 


increasing the size of the fruit. 


Recent trade visitors at San Francisco have included G. B. 
Rodman, of the Craig Canning Company, Ogden, Utah, and 
Frank Britton, of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


Dodge Sweeney & Co., wholesale grocers of San Francisco, 
have opened a cash-and-carry branch at 2986 Adeline street, 
Berkeley. This firm has been in business since 1856, and its 
private brands are well-known locally. 


The announcement is made that the business of the late 
Martin H. Turner, of San Francisco, Cal., will be continued by 
his family. His son, Llewellyn Turner, had been associated 
with the business the past fie years, and will assume the posi- 
tion of manager. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


The Bull Steamship Line, Inc., represented by D. Adams & 
Co., Stewart Building, Baltimore, has inaugurated a steamship 
service between Baltimore and Tampa, Fla., with rates on canned 
goods, effective February 15, 1925, as follows: 


From Baltimore to Tampa, Fla—cC. L. 45c.; L. C. L., 74e. 


The first sailing is scheduled for February 28, 1925, Steam- 
ship Ellenor, to be followed by steamers every two weeks. Ves- 
sels will load at Pier 5, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Locust Point, 
discharging at Swann Terminal (Jobbers Warehousing Co.), 
Tampa, Fla. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission began hearings on 
February 4th which are scheduled to last continuously for over 
a month in what is known as the Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, Docket 15879. Involved in this proceeding is a complete 
readjustment of the entire class rate structure within the Eastern 
territory and between the Eastern territory and New England 
on the one hand and Central Freight Association territory on 
the other. The railroads proposed plan for effecting the read- 
justment and eliminating many of the technical legal violations 
which are now involved in the present rate structure, and with 
a view of setting up a standard or uniform basis for the com- 
putation of all rates, is based. generally speaking, upon several 
scales of mileage rates, the different scales reflecting higher or 
lower rates in accordance with the relative difference in oper- 
ating conditions in certain localities. Any readjustment of such 
size and character, however, is bound to have a revolutionary 
effect upon industries in certain localities which were built up 
on the old adjustment of rates, hence the hearings before the 
Commission are being watched closely by all communities. An 
appearance for the Canned Goods Exchange of Baltimore was 
entered by its traffic manager. 
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What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Trade Lining Up to Fight Increases in Canned Foods Freight Rates—American Association 
Opposes Move—More Interest in Canned Foods Week By Jobbers — 
Ready For Struggle on Consent Decree. 


trade problems has been supplanted, for the time being at 

least, by the question of railroad freight rates for canned 
foods shipment. This important subject is of vital interest to 
wholesale grocers and other distributors, as well as to the can- 
ners themselves, and a determined effort will be made by the 
jobbers to prevent anything in the nature of a general upward 
movement in rates. 

As outlined last week, many of the wholesale grocers have 
joined in an organization known as the Association of Shippers 
and Receivers of Food Products, the express purpose of which is to 
- present a united front in the conflict which the trade believes 
is to come with the railroads on the question of readjustment 
of the freight rate structure of the country. : 

Although many of the members of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association are believed to be affiliated with the Asso- 
ciation of Shippers and Receivers of Food Products, the grocers’ 
association has decided that it will not, as an organization, take 
any part in the movement to fight the proposed ‘increased rates. 

Not so with the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
however. The latter organization has been most militant in 
many of the matters closely affecting the wholesale grocery in- 
dustry, and it has taken a decided stand on the present question. 
ee Le ‘Godfrey, chairman of the Traffic Committee of the Ameri- 
can, announces: “In our Special Bulletin of January 17 we 
advised that the American Association had filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce’ Commission protest against the proposed in- 
crease of less than carload freight rating on canned fruits and 
canned fish established by the railroads in central trade asso- 
ciation territory, and that we had petitioned the Commission to 
suspend these proposed increases. You are now advised that 
we are today notified by the Commission that in its investigation 
and suspense docket 2324 it has suspended these proposed in- 
creased ratings until May 30th. In the meantime you may de- 
pend upon it that the American Association will stay close in 
behind this important question. It is, of course, our purpose at 
the appropriate time to reinstate our protest against these in- 
creased rates, and we will be prepared to file a brief with the 
Commission and also by oral argument appear at the time the 
investigation is called. 

With the distributors of the country allied against the pro- 
posed increases, and with the canners of the country likewise 
lining up in opposition to the measure, it appears that the rail- 
roads will have substantial opposition when the question comes 
up for final action. 

The Consent Decree—The matter of the packers consent de- 
cree has by no means been forgotten, however, and the whole- 
sale grocers are busy in lining up their facts for the sustaine:l 
legal battle which they believe to be in the offing. Although 
on the surface the jobbers of the country appear confident of 
their ability to aid the Government to sustain the consent decree, 
it is not believed that this confidence is shared by all factors in 
the industry. There is no gainsaying the fact that the packers 
have a fairly good case to present in court when the matter 
comes up for final action, and there is some uncertainty ex- 
pressed as to just how the change in the administration of the 
Department of Justice is going to affect the progress of the 
case. A strong sentiment exists in some quarters of the can- 
ning industry favorable to the return of the Chicago packers to 
the canned foods distributing end of the business, it is felt. 

Canned Foods Week—The interest with which wholesale 
grocers are going into their co-operative sales effort with the 
canners, Canned Foods Week, is attested by the fact that Presi- 
dent John W. Morey, of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, featured this phase of the business in his talk with the 
cenners at the recent convention in Cincinnati. “Canned Foods 
Week is at the same time a wonderful accomplishment and 
‘unfinished business,’” he said. “Reports which have come to 
me from all sections of the country indicate the popularity of 
Canned Foods Week, and the increasing benefits derived from it 


is INCREASED FREIGHT RATES—Interest in other 


But we must build for the future upon the foundation already 
1aid. It would be folly not to capitalize the increasing interest, 
particularly of retail grocers. There is an honest ditterence o1 
opinion among wholesale grocers as to the merits of having 
Canned Foods Week in the fall as compared to a spring cam- 
paign, The significant thing is that in spite of this ditrerence 
of opinion, all worked together for the success of the Week. 
There is a movement to supplement or even substitute for Canned 
Foods Week a ‘year-’round’ advertising campaign. At a recent 
meeting of our executive committee we went on record as offi- 
cially favoring this movement, provided that satisfactory ar- 
rangements can be made as to finances and policy. After all, as 
important as canned foods are to the wholesale and retail gro- 
cers, they are tremendously more important to the canner. While 
the wholesale grocers did not all take the part in Canned Foods 
Week that their own interest should apparently warrant, from 
what information I have I believe the grocers generally did take 
a more active interest in proportion to possible benefits than the 
canners.’ 

The New Contract—Considerable interest also attended the 
laying before the canners in Cincinnati of the new wholesale 
grocers’ canned foods contract which embodies the liability clause 
reading: “Seller agrees that his sale of the different commodities 
for the season’s pack shall not exceed the average production 
of his plantings based on the last five years’ average, and his 
acreage shall not exceed the capacity of his plants.” Buyers 
ale booking this year on this contract, it is reported. 

American Announces Convention—The American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association announces that its annual convention will 
be held this year at the Hotel Willard, Washington, D. C., May 
26-29. Announcing plans for the meeting, J. H. McLaurin, presi- 
dent of the organization, says: “The 1923 convention held in 
Washington, was a record occasion as to attendance, enthusiasm 
and constructive work. In connection with the 1923 convention 
in Washington not one complaint of any nature came to us in 
criticism of the courtesy and the charges of Washington hotels. 
Their treatment of those in attendance was nothing less than 
plineely. The rate sheets of the various hotels are now in course 
of preparation and will reflect no increase because of this occa- 
sion. Railroads will, as usual, allow a special convention rate 
Announcements of both hotel rates and railroad fares will be 
placed in your hands in the near future. In the meantime you 
will make no mistake in arranging for your hotel reservations 
immediately, The attendance in Washington at this convention 
is going to be large.” 


‘DEATH OF NORVAL E. BYRD 


( Continued from page 8 ) 
Thursday evening, and the funeral took place Satur- 
day afternoon at 2 P. M. Ex-President H. P. Stras- 
baugh and D. H. Stevenson, together with Mrs. Byrd 
and Mr. Lamble, accompanied the body home. 

Norval E. Byrd was secretary-treasurer of the 
Southern Packing Co., a firm composed of himself and 
Wm. E. Lamble. Through hard, careful work they 
brought their business to a high point of success, and 
enjoy a splendid reputation for their products. He 
was also secretary-treasurer of the Charles G. Sum- 
mers, Jr., Co., Inc., of New Freedom, Pa. 

Norval Byrd was the kind of man that all men 
like, a robust, hearty, smiling man of high efficiency, 
who lived for his family and for his friends. Having 
begun at the bottom and helped build the business to a 
commanding position, his chief interest in life was the 
comfort and pleasure of his family. His wfe and five 


beautful children, three boys and two girls, survive 


= 
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him. He had a beautiful home at 11 Rugby Road, 


Guilford, in the most fashionable residence section of 

Baltimore, and one of the most attractive places on the Howard 6. nes b Co 
Severn River, where they spent the summers. His — _— ey 

passing laves a great host of friends sorrowing, and 


all sympathy goes out to his family. 
THE DEATH OF A VETERAN CANNER. CAN . . be ops 
NOTHER one of the veterans of the canning in- % 406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 


dustry passed away on Monday last, February 
2nd, at his residence in Chicago. We refer to 


. Mr. Ignatius Goode, who with his uncle, Louis McMur- 
ray, was for many years one of the foremost canners 


our readers who well remember that old firm and who 


have most pleasant remembrances of Mr. Goode, a Improved Process Steel Kettle 
regular attendant at the early meetings of the differ- 

ent canners’ associations. Later in life Mr. Goode Equipped with all the latest improve- 
formed the Louis McMurray Packing Company, which ments. Strongly and accurately made. 


operated at Pontiac, Illinois. In 1919 Mr. Goode re- 
tired, and thereafter made his residence with his son 
in Chicago. He is survived by his widow and one son, 
My. I. J. Goode, who is prominently connected with the 
J. M. Paver Company, the well-known brokerage firm 
of Chicago, 


Has been used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MR. CANNER: 


The season's tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
/ for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
/ / 5% baskets early. Write us for delivered 
jij) prices now. Prices always advance as 
_ demand increases. We make the baskets 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


24147 
Not made to meet competition Phones { (Night) Berkeley 200 
Made to beat competition 


BALTIMORE MD. 


We Are Ready 


TO BOOK ORDERS FOR 


THE NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINE 


FOR 1925 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL CATALOG AND REFERENCES 
Manufacturers of 
CANNING MACHINERY FOR: A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 


Fruits, Vegetables, Sea Food Products & Citrus Fruits ee Baltimore, Md. 
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ech is label must have a = 
‘oundation---fine paper. must 


be paper that will stay white with . 


age and it must be the right fin- 
_— ish for color printing purposes. 
— Also it must have the strength 
andtextureto give maximum pro- 
duction on labeling machines. 


We test every lot of paper we 

_ receive to make sure that it ful- 

a fills all these requirements. We 

_ use nothing but the best quality 

of coated and uncoated papers 

made for us on our order and 
always by the same formula. 


this foundation we build 
with the taste and skill of long — 


experience—tabels that help sell 


TRADE MARK BUREAU 


e maintain a bureau of brands © 
and trade marks for the benefit 
of our customers. Write us for 

Particulars. The service is free. 


LITHOGRAPH CO. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


744 
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UTTERLY DISCOURAGED 


A casualty insurance company that had required some addi- 
tional evidence to support a claim recently received a letter 
from the widow of the insured, which ended: 

“T have so much trouble getting my money that I sometimes 
almost think I wish my husband were not dead.”—The Continent 
(Chicago). 


QUITE SUPERFLUOUS ; 

“Have you a lawyer?” asked the magistrate of a youth in 
the dock. 

“No, sir,” was the answer. 

“Well, don’t you think you had better have one?” inquired 
the magistrate. 

“No, sir,” returned the youth, “I don’t need one. I am going 
to tell the truth.”—London Weekly Telegraph. 


DEFINED 


Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me what a hypocrite is? 
Johnny—Yes, ma’am. It’s a boy what comes to school with 
a smile on his face.—Quotable Anecdotes by D. B. Knox. 


PUPPY LOVE 
A witty girl is Mabel Spriggs, 
She’s always making dirty digs, 
“How I love dogs!” she said last night, 
And like a fool I had to bite, 
“I wish I were a dog, you know,” 
“Oh, well,” said she, “perhaps you'll grow.” 
—Punch Bowl. 


AFTER THE HONEYMOON 
“I wish to complain,” said the bride, haughtily, “about the 
flour you sold me. It was tough.” 
“Tough, ma’am?” asked the grocer. 
“Yes, tough. I made pie with it, and my husband could 
hardly cut it.”—Progressive Grocer. 


THAT’LL DO 
“You can’t beat these women! Here they are wearing their 
stockings in sausage fashion now.” 
“Sausage fashion—what do you mean?” 
“You know—below knees.”—Columns. 


NOT JEALOUS 
She—All is over between us, and I am going to give you 
back your ring. There is another man. 
He—tTell me his name and address. 
She—You are going to kill him? 
He—By no means! I want to sell him the ring—Le Petit 
Parisien. 


OH! 
He, 1—How late do you think I was out last night? 
He, 2—Five-thirty? 
He, 1—Gosh, your wife tells you everything.—Jack o’Lan- 
tern. 


LAWS IS LAWS 


Johnny was having an, altercation with his teacher. He 

cm * announced that “counterfeiting was punishbale by 
eath.” 

Teacher—Johnny. where did you get that idea? 

Johnny—The book says so. 

Teacher (patiently)—All right, but show me the place. 

Johnny (reading triumphantly)—Counterfeiting is a grave 
offense.—Buffalo Bison. 


I SEE! THE WHITE OF THE EYE 
“Mamma, where do the cows get milk?” asked a small boy, 
looking up from a foaming pan of milk which he had been in- 
tently regarding. 
“Where do you get your tears?” was the answer, 
After a thoughtful silence, he broke out: “Mamma, do the 
cows have to be spanked ?”—Bison. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. , 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Anderson Fill. Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sel's Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneherg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. 
Shooks, 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. . 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 
Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil, gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. . See Kraut_Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 


Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cat. 

Berlin Cang Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

eee Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

enn. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., ‘Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


See Boxes, Crates, 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 
Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 
J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY, peas, beans, seed, etc. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Secott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
KE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Slavsman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 
Colors, Certified, for foods. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Rerlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
COOKERS, Continuuos, Agitating. 


- Anderson-Barngrover Mg Co., San Jose. Cal. 


Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Cal. 
Rerlin Cang. Mchv. Wks, Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 
er-Fillers. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co, San Jose, Cal. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the Case). 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berli 

untley Co, Si 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘orn xers and Agitators. 
Cooker Fillers, 

CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 

Y (Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., peer oO. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. P 

Counters. See Can Counters. 

Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 

CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 

Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for 
American Can Co., New 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
ible Seamin achi 
Machines. 

DRYERS, Drying Machinery 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Co., 

Slaysman & Co., 

Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 

ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapoli 

ngines, steam. ee Boilers and Engi 3 
ned. 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 

EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Factory Stools. See Stools. 

Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 

FACTORY TRUCKS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Fo - 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 

FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mcy 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Anderson Filling Machine Co., Alameda, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc.. Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FLUX. 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
See Choppers. 

See Cans, tin. 

See Cleaning and Grading 
fruit. 

See Paring Machines. 


Food Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. 
Fruit Graders. 

Machinery, 
Fruit Parers. 


Ed 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

sprague-fells Corp., Chicago. 
Generators, electric. See Motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Equip. 
Governors, steam.. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad- 


ing Machinery. 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
..KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed... 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. A 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore... 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New_York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. Cc. 
Markers, can. See Stampers & Markers. 

Marking Ink, Pots, etc. See Stencils. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 

Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. | 
Edw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can- 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See ower 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Gloves, factory. 
Rhubarb Cutter. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 
ing. Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans, 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Ba.timore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding & Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ 
Machinery. 
Sealing Machines, 
Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. - 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


See Can- 


sanitary cans. See 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. 

and Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


See Corers 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS, 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City, 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 

Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 

brass checks, rubber and steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 

Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

General Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 

Aaenen-Darngeover Mfg. Co., San Jose, 

al. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ” 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ 

Ticket Punches. See Stencils. anne. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHI 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. sige 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Cang. Machy Exchange, Baltimore. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Baltimore. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y: 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. 

Transplanting Machine. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 

Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and 

Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. 

Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 


ets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ 
Machinery. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

WIRE, for strapping boxes. 

Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 

Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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GAMSES 


LABELS 


$6.20 per $1,000.00 


OF INSURANCE 


This is the average annual re- 
fund to Canners who have car- 
ried their fire insurance during 
the past seventeen years with 


Gamse Can Labels 


are “Better” Labels. 


H.GAMSE 
Lit, hographers 
~GAMSE BUILDING 

BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


PHELPS CAN CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 


\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 
=h™ 


BALTIMORE MD. 


SE CLARKSBURG, WA. 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 


President, W. H. Killian. 
Vice-President, C. Burnet Torsch. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Wm. F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 
rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 
D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 
C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 
Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 
F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 
R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 
C. John Beeuwkes. 
Leroy Strasburger. 


Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 
Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Counsel Committee,, 
Chemist Committee, 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


John R. Mitchell Co. 


Foot of Washington St. 


BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting edge 
to two sidcs of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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AYARS 


NEW PERFECTION 


PEA and BEAN FILLER 


USED 3—1924 MODEL AYARS FILLERS as 
well as several older models and “NEVER KNEW 
THEY HAD A FILLER IN THEIR PLANT.” 


This is the way they all talk. 


©. CLARK 


23 > PRESIDENT 
CEME RAY MANAGER 


WAueuns 


September 25, 1924, 


ars Machine Company, 
Salen, N.J. 


Gentlemen: 


The three new Berfection pea fillers which 
we purchased from you this year have given excellent 
satisfaction. In fact, we never knew we had a filler 
in our plant. 


This same would also apply to the #1 size 
machine that we purchased from you last year and which 
we are operating at from 125 to 130 cans per minute. 


: By the way, we have two ofyour older model 
machines and we do not believe that they compare with 
the new machines that you put out and it would appear 
to us that there are not so very many parts necessary 
to change these over and have them rebuilt and brought 
up to date. 


What, would you charge us to rebuild these 
machines and make them the same as the other machines 
which we are now using. 

Yours for Wisconsin Peas, 


woc/E WAUPUN CANNING COMPANY. 


Ayars Machine Company, 
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We Manufacture for 


CANNERS: 


Verticle Process Kettles 
Horizontal Process Kettles 
Agitating Process Kettles 
Automatic Pressure Kettles 
Continuous Non-agitating Cookers 
Continuous Agitating Cookers 
Crates 

Cooling Tanks 

Trolley (Systems) 

Steam Hoists 

Picking Tables 

Peeling Tables 

Pea Washers 

Steam Exhaust Boxes 
Water Exhaust Boxes 
Milk Sterilizers 

Milk Fillers 

Milk and Corn Shakers 
Automatic Shakers 
Continuous Shakers 

Test os Pilot Sterlizers 
Cross Conveyors 

Tomato Holding Tanks 
Tomato Inspection Tables 


Berlin 
Continuous 
Cookers 


Continuous Cooker 


Berlin Cookers are made for every purpose. No type of Cooker is fit for all 
kinds of foods. 


Berlin Cookers are made in the following distinct classes: 

Continuous Open Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which agitate the food while cooking, 
Continuous Open Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 
Automatic Pressure Cookers which do not agitate the food while cooking, 


A Continuous or Agitating Cooker for every purpose for every 
kind of food. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


BERLIN, WIS., U. S. A. 


A Complete Line of Canning Machinery for any Canning Factory. 


INSTALL 


ALLER” Laborless, 


for 1925 pack of Filling Machines 


Won’t Need: 


An operator at the machine to keep a steady, solid, 
line of bottles up to the infeed of the machine. The 
“HALLER” has an efficient AUTOMATIC FEED— 
An operator at the discharge end of the filler to “Top 
Off” slack or overfilled bottles— 

An operator at the machine to stop it in case of trouble. 
The “HALLER” is AUTOMATIC and takes care 


of itself— 


A Mechanic to take care of delicate pumps etc. 


The Improved 1925 Model has an enclosed tank; 
Heats the Containers before delivering them to the 
Filler; Fills to a pre-determined height. Capacity 
50 to 150 bottles a minute. 


“ASK THE SATISFIED USERS” 


_CATSUP, CHILI SAUCE VINEGAR etc, and you 


McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co. Inc. 


Haller Division 


P. O. Box No. 1249, PITTSBURG, PA. 
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LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


Beans and Corn are short. We are fortunate in having ee. 
some Com, Narrow Grain Evergreen, Evergreen, a 
Country Gentleman, and Golden Bantam types. In 

Beans, Stringless Green Pod, Mammoth Stnngless, 

Early Refugees and Late Refugees, Henderson Bush 


Limas. 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 
Or any other varieties you may want. 
FUTURE OR 1925 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1925 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 


If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our 140th 


year in the business. 
D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 
140 years in the Seed Business. 


“Slaysman’”’ Junior 
Gang Slitter 


Especially adapted to cutting 
a series of strips. By adjust- 
ing cutters any desired width 
can be had. Cuts true and 
accurate without burs. 


Equipped with the well known 
Brown & Sharpe shears. 


— 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801 E. Pratt St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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DECIDING FACTORS 


Why Southern Cans 


ARE PREFERRED 


1st BECAUSE—Their high quality reflects the use of Prime Tin Plate only-- 


no Seconds. 


2nd BECAUSE—On both ends Gold Seal Compound is used--providing a com- 
plete film of pure rubber--the development of which is the greatest 
advancement in Can Manufacturing practice for years. 


3rd BECAUSE — Of the extreme tightness of end seams by the adoption of such Seal- 
ing Compound, eliminating the tendency of Cans with paper 
gasket ends to “‘breathe’’ with resultant loss of vacuum. 


4th BECAUSE-— Of the availability on a nominal rental basis of the most efficient 
Closing Machines furnished by any Can Manufacturer. 


5th BECAUSE—Our Double Seamer Service Department is composed of highly 


trained and accommodating mechanics ready for any emergency. 
6th BECAUSE—Onur service in times of stress has always been unfailing. 


7th BECAUSE—In addition to our daily production, we carry an enormous stock 
of Cans in warehouses located at a distance from our Plant for 
any contingency. 


8th BECAUSE—Our Organization is compact, obliging and trained through years 
of experience in anticipating customers’ needs in the Canning 
Season. 


To those who have not yet experienced thesatisfaction of SOUTHERN service, we 
beg the opportunity of demonstrating in practice the points above noted. 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


New York Office: 17 Battery Place. 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 48th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RaTES—According to space and location. 

Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 

Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 


Vol. 48 


BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 16, 1925 


No. 26 


EDITORIALS 


VER AND OVER AGAIN--If the canners as a 

whole, and the brokers in particular, could have 

sat in at the recent meeting of the Canned Goods 
Exchange, they would have witnessed an indignation 
meeting that might have caused some changes in 
methods. There is a Committee on Claims in the Ex- 
change whose duty it is to try to elevate trading con- 
ditions between sellers and buyers, and to sift out and 
brand the unfair traders and dealers; a sort of first 
assistant to the Arbitration Committee. A member of 
this committee very properly brought to the attention 
of the Exchange a letter recently received from a New 
York city broker complaining about the price his (the 
canner’s) house had put on ’25 packed stringless beans, 
complaining, mark you, about the valuation the seller 
put on his own product, and adding that other Balti- 
more city canners had named very much lower prices, 
2nd he mentioned the names of some Baltimore houses 
and a lower price. The recipient of the letter immedi- 
ately called up these houses, one after another, because 
he was mad, and each one of these named flatly denied 
ever having quoted such a price to any broker! 

This sucker game is as old as the industry, and of 
course has its roots in the lack of confidence between 
canners, and a too great willingness to believe any 
thing that is said against a competitor. And because 
it generally works, and they invariably succeed in get- 
ting some canner to meet the price, and thereby have 
a real, bona-fide offer to run around the market with 
and establish it for all canners, it is tried over and over 
again. 

But this time reference was made to the code of 
ethics of the Brokers Association, and it was asked if 
this is an ethical practice. Just why such a crooked 
practice should be honored by such a fine sounding 
name a great many members failed to see, and said so. 
And from this discussion drifted into why a salesman 
of the house, the broker, should presume to name the 
future price on No, 2 tomatoes, for instance, as they 


have this year, and then to set that price at 90c., when 
in fact no one at the meeting knew of any canner who 
had sold at that price, and no one wanted to or would 
sell at it. We wish we had a transcript of H. P. Stras- 
baugh’s stinging castigation of the canners and the 
way the business is done, and he did not spare himself 
either. It might have made some men think and act. 
Let us add that this is a rather new spirit for the Ex- 
change to show. They have always been very docile 
followers. But they have fire in their eyes now and 
are fighting mad. We have hopes. 

It was freely admitted that the canner had the 
making of the price in his own hands, and that he did 
not have to accept it unless he wanted to; but they also 
pointed out that it was hard to be wired to, and long- 
distance phoned, and bedeviled to meet the price which 
they claim others—never named, but ivvariably re- 
ferred to as that curse of the present day “everybody” 
and which too often means nobody—are naming. 
And then, of course, as soon as one canner, no matter 
how insignificant, and whose ability to deliver on con- 
tract may be at zero, and the quality likewise, accepts 
the low quotation, then they can all run out and yell 
the market as made at that price. It is a hard game 
these canners of this section have to play, and the 
canners of other sections not so heavily afflicted should 
understand it, and the jobbers also. It was shown 
that there is probably no other business in the land 
that allows its salesmen to name the price of its prod- 
ucts; but it was also pointed out that there is no other 
business where reputable houses allow the irrespon- 
sibles to make their market for them, as the canners 
do. There is where some sense and backbone is needed 
among the canners of the better sort. 

When a few years ago the brokers were put on the 
fire and pretty thoroughly “roasted,” they were forced 
to declare their exact stand, and they protested that 
they were the representatives of the canners, and not 
of the buyers. And they draw their pay from the 
canners, they ought to be, and it is only fair to a large 
number of them to say that they act in that capacity 
to the best of their ability, and as far as circumstances 
will permit. But the reputable brokers, the real rep- 
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resentatives of the canners they act as salesmen for, 
suffer from this other class of broker just as the can- 
ners do. The “other broker” is not a representative 
of the canner, even if he is paid by the canner. He is 
a buyer’s agent, pure and simple. How else can you 
term a man to whom the buyer sends his request to 
buy for him a block of goods at the lowest possible 
price, and then that broker (?) scours around over the 
whole market trying to get some canner—anyone—to 
meet the cut-rate price the jobber has fixed upon his 
order? He is not a broker, but a buyer for that job- 
ber, and that is what most of the so-called brokers are 
today. :And that is the evil which the better brokers 
will have to help run out of the business, or they will 
all suffer alike. The canners are becoming thoroughly 
awake, and keenly aroused to the way their products 
are being wheedled out of them by men who have not 
a cent interest in the business and are looking solely 
and only for the commission on the sale. The tomato 
canners of this section, in particular, saw themselves 
sold into bondage last year, and they have chafed 
under it, and are “sore to the bone” even yet. That is 
what is causing this violent indignation, and will cause 
an upheaval in the brokerage ranks if they are not 
careful. The danger signal is flying, and the warning 
better be observed. 

It will undoubtedly mean a complete change of 
procedure, and the leading brokerage firms are quietly 
but certainly working themselves into the new posi- 
tion. The California Packing Corporation has set the 
pace. They do not permit a horde of men all over the 
country to run around offering their goods, or sending 
offers to them on prospective sales, “provided they can 
meet the price.” They have appointed certain speci- 
fied brokers to represent them, through whom all busi- 
ness must pass in that section, and who must not carry 
competing lines, and of course must adhere to the Com- 
pany’s prices and terms under all conditions. They 
are sales agents, and not brokers, putting salesman- 
ship behind their efforts, and are not mere price-cut- 
ters. And there are other large companies doing the 
same thing. More and more canners are looking care- 
fully into the salesmen they appoint; scrutinizing the 
“other lines” they carry; noting in fact whether or 
not they have salesmen out actually selling the goods, 
or are mere order takers at the lowest market prices. 
And in turn such canners give all their business in 
the territory to that one salesman, as they should. It 
is the gradual drifting into modern commercial meth- 
ods of distribution—direct representation that is real 
representation, and which guarantees sales efforts be- 
hind the goods, and the top market prices or better, 
rather than the bottom or lowest market prices. It is 
not hard to foresee which will ultimately survive. It 
takes no soothsayer to predict that. Other industries 
furnish innumerable examples, and that is why, as we 
say, the forward looking brokers are quietly annexing 
two or three non-competing lines, and gradually be- 


coming salesmen for these canners, and not mere 
brokers. 


The canners are beginning to take paper and pencil 
and to figure the amount of brokerage they are paying 
on the goods they pack and sell at the bottom of the 
market, and then to wonder if a_ sales department 
might not be installed without added expense, and with 
the possibility of “selling” the goods at better prices, 
and it is beginning to look very attractive to them. 
They see other lines of industry similarly situated 
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doing it; why cannot they, particularly when the pres- 
ent arrangement too often means hard work and finan- 
cial loss? When the Canned Goods Exchange seriously 
considers this proposition is is time for those at inter- 
est to take heed of the approaching storm. We are in 
changing times, and the old methods are being replaced 
with new ones on every side of us. Why expect canned 
foods to remain as of old? The major task is on the 
part of the canners; it is they who must look after 
their own business, for no one else will. But they have 
begun, and they will go on. 


THE RADIO NEWS. 


Another Bedtime Story from the New York Commercial 
of February 7th, 1925. 


HERE was a little broker and he had a nice little 

[ account on No. 2 cut beans, and he knew another 
fellow who wanted to buy 10 cars, so he made a 
price of $1.05 and the other fellow bought them. The 
little broker submitted type samples from the pre- 
vious year’s pack and they opened fine. The buyer of- 
fered them to the Government at a fair profit, and 
when they were delivered the minions of Uncle Sam 
rejected them. ‘The first buyer went down to see the 
packer and was told that in view of the rise in price 
he had permitted the beans to grow bigger, so he could 
get more cans out of the crop, and this cost the orig- 
inal buyer several thousand dollars before he finished 
with the thing, as he had to haul them a long distance 
and dispose of the beans as rejected goods far below 
the market. Result—litigation, sore broker, mad 
buyer, worried canner. 


First time we met this buyer, by the way, was 
during the war on our way into France from Spain to 
see a wounded brother. Wonderful trip, that. We were 
at Buitrago, an old walled town, its white towers shin- 
ing in the deep lap of the mountains. 


We entered the barber shop to be properly mani- 
cured and currycombed after a hard trip from Madrid, 
and there we heard the familiar “Where in h——1 did 


you come from?” He, too, was an American trekking 
to the French border. 


We shall never forget the emerald streams and 
marvelous beauties of God spread before us as we 
passed from a scene of irresponsible peace into the vor- 
tex of war. But this began as a bean story, and we 
hope our friend wins his suit, because he was “gyped.” 
The moral is—never judge by last year’s samples. 


WELL, WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THIS 
(Postal Card.) 


Baltimore, January 29th, 1925. 

Why do canners have to go to Cincin- 
nati, O., to find out news in Baltimore? 

Gibbs Preserving Co. bought out Web- 
ster-Butterfield & Co. January Ist. No notice 
that I can see ever appeared in your paper. 
Why not keep posted? 

Yours truly, 
BOSTON STREET. 
That is news. We thought the deal was made 
about October lst. Just shows how time “slips.” Bos- 


ton Street must be slowing up (hope the type does 
not make that slumbering). 


| 
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“Not only saving money for us but is actually a 


money maker.” 
THE WALES CO. 


N reply to your letter of the 19th ulti., would state that 
the Piston Visco Filling Machine which you sold us a 
few months ago is doing excellent work for us and we be- 
lieve it is not only saving money for us but is actually a 
a money maker. We are using it to fill all of our jelly 
tumblers and as we doa large business in jellies alone, we 
find that the machine has helped us in many ways, in fact, 
the whole lineup of your machines has improved the ap- 
pearance and most certainly the operation of our entire fac- 
tory, and, we would gladly recommend this machinery to 
anyone. We would be only too glad to exhibit it to any 
prospective customer you may care to send here to see us.”’ 


The Visco saves money because: 

It fills containers rapidly and the cost is the wage of 
one girl. 
‘There is no waste of product. 


The filling is done accurately and it is unnecessary to have 
an operator leveling off the containers. 


The cost of upkeep is very small. 


THE KARL KIEFER MACHINE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Ermolds Give Service 


life 


Labeling machine efficiency means day in and day 
out service under the most exacting requirements 
of the modern bottling establishment. 


In construction and operation, no machine ever 
produced has given better service at a lower cost of 
operating upkeep than the new Ermold Labeler. 
Body labels only, body and neck labels or triple 
label work is handled with equal satisfaction on 
ERMOLD LABELERS. 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


NEW YORK CITY. 


SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS 
Freyseng Cork Company Toronto & Montreal 
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Growing Sweet Corn for the Canning Factory 


H. Stycker Mills 
The New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


HIS bulletin is written to supply general information on 

| the growing of sweet corn for canning, and to report the 

results of a study made by the College of Agriculture on 

cost of production and the factors affecting yields, costs and 

returns.* The study was made by the survey method, and in- 

cluded 47 complete records obtained in Niagara, Orleans, Liv- 
ingston, Ontario, Wayne and Seneca Counties. . 

The records were obtained in 1920 by personal visits to the 
growers in various sections. Accounts were kept on the sweet- 
corn crop by a few farmers. Estimates were obtained from the 
others. There were no important differences between the costs 
taken from accounts and those obtained by estimates. Both were 
used in the data here reported. Whenever necessary yields were 
checekd from the canners’ records. ; 

Importance and Distribution of the Industry—According to 
estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics for the years 
1920 to 1923, inclusive, an average of 212,000 acres a year of 
sweet corn for canning was grown in the United States. Illinois 
ranks first, with 42,000 acres; Iowa second, with 38,000; Mary- 
land and Ohio third, with 22,000 each, and New York fourth, with 
20,000. Other States important in the growing of sweet corn 
are: Maine, Indiana, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Experimental 
work in important canning States has shown that sweet-corn 
ears, after being removed from the stalks, quickly lose their 
sugar content as well as their flavor and succulence, and that 
the rate of loss is greater where the temperature is high. 

Sweet corn, for best results, must have abundant, but not 
excessive, rainfall throughout the growing season. Important 
sweet-corn counties in New York have an average of 16 to 22 
inches of rainfall from April to August, which is higher than 
the average for the State. an 

The sweet-corn canning industry has about the same distri- 
bution in New York as the pea-canning industry. In fact, corn 
is canned in the same factories, to a considerable extent. There 
is a tendency for sweet corn to be more important in the eastern 
part of the canning belt. . 

Soils and Soil Preparation—Although many types of soil 
used for growing sweet corn for the canning factories in New 
York, the ideal soil is a fertile, well-drained clay loam or silt 
loam, well supplied with the esential fertiliizng materials and 
humus. Cold, wet soils, which tend to produce late-maturing 
crops, should be avoided in this State, since the growing season 
is none too long in the areas where sweet corn is grown for 
canning. 

The amount of preparation necessary to fit the ground prop- 
erly will depend on the weather conditions and on the type of 
soil used. Because light soils are not very often used for grow- 
ing sweet corn for canning, and because a sod usually precedes 
this crop, fall plowing is desirable wherever possible. 

A spring-tooth harrow is generally used for fitting the land, 
and the ground should be harrowed three or four times. Rolling 
and disking is usually necessary to fit the soil properly. Some 
growers use a weeder or a spike-tooth harrow, dragging it over 
the ground just before the sweet corn comes up in order to break 
the crust on the soil. This is especially advisable if hard rains 
have packed the soil considerably. A thoroughly prepared seed- 
bed is essential for good results. 

The Ontario and Orleans farms are located in typical up- 
land sections of Western New York, and the Livingston farms 


are located in the Genesee River Valley, an important canning 
crop center. 


The larger acreage grown in the Livingston area made it 
possible to perform the tillage operations rather more efficiently 
than in the other regions. The character of the soil and the 
nature of the weed growth made it necessary to hoe the corn 
thoroughly. The large amount of labor required for this opera- 
tion was hired from nearby villages. 


_ *Acknowledgment is hreby given to Dr. L. J. Norton, of the 
University of Illinois, and formerly of Cornell University, for 
permission to use material from his bulletin, published as Cornell 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 412, “An Economic 
Study of the Production of Canning Crops in New York.” 


MANURES, FERTILIZERS AND LIME 


Barnyard Manure—Manure is more generally used than fer- 
tilizer on sweet corn. Manure furnishes fertilizing material and 
humus. It is generally applied directly to the crop, at the rate 
of 10 to 15 tons to the acre, whenever available. When applied 
directly to the crop, 40 per cent of the manure is charged to the 
sweet corn. 

From records taken in Maine in 1919 it was found that, 
although there was an increase in the yields of sweet corn for 
every increase in the amount of manure applied, the greatest 
financial gain from the manure was obtained by those growers 
using from 10 to 15 tons to the acre. 

Green Manure—Where barnyard manure is not available, 
green manures may be used to advantage to furnish fertilizing 
material and the necessary humus. Dr. A. L. Whiting, of Wis- 
consin University, has made a considerable study of legumes as 
geen manure. In recent articles in Canning Age (1924) he gives 
results of his experiments in Illinois and Wisconsin. He states 
that, by actual analysis, the sweet-corn ear removes less nitro- 
gen and phosphorus from the soil than does the field-corn ear, 
and that, as a whole, the sweet-corn plant removes less fertiliz- 
ing material than does the field-corn plant. 


In discussing green manures, Dr. Whiting advises the grow- 
ing of sweet clover previous to sweet corn. A good system is 
to seed the sweet clover in peas for the canning factory. Any 
small grain, however, may be used for this purpose instead of 
peas. Ten to fifteen pounds of well-inoculated biennial white 
sweet clover is seeded with the peas or small grain. The sweet 
clover is allowed to grow until the following spring. Seven to 
fourteen days before corn-planting time the clover is plowed 
under. The sweet-clover crop furnishes abundant nitrogen and 
a large quantity of humus for the following sweet-corn crop. 

Commercial Fertilizers—As is true of practically all crops 
grown on the average soils in New York, sweet corn requires 
phosphorus more than any other fertilizing element. Plantings 
of sweet corn with different fertilizer treatments were made on 
several farms in Erie County in 1922 and 1923. Some plots were 
manured, and some had a green-manure crop turned under. With 
both treatments greater yields were obtained where commercial 
fertilizers were also used. Complete fertilizers, however, when 
used as a supplement to stable manure or green manure, did not 
increase the yields enough to pay for their extra cost, and gave 
only slightly larger yields than did acid phosphate alone. Some 
authorities assert that nitrogen is needed more than is phos- 
aii but this is not the case where manure or green manure 
is used. 

Increased yields of over 1,500 pounds an acre were obtained 
in Maine by applying fertiliezr at the rate of 900 pounds to the 
acre in addition to manure at the rate of 20 tons to the acre. 
The analysis of the fertilizer is not given. Results from the 
survey in New York show that those growers who applied fertili- 


zer and the greatest quantities of manure had the largest yields, 
as shown by table 2. 


TABLE 2. 


Use of Fertilizer and Manure and Their Effects on Yields of 
Sweet Corn in 1920. 
Average 


Average Average 
Quantity of Quantity of Number of Yield Cost 
Fertilizer Manure* Farms Per Acre of Growing 
(Pounds) (Tons) (Pounds) Per Acre 
197 2.89 12 7,055 54 
0 1.50 7 4,871 $50 


*Only 40 per cent of the manure applied was charged to the 
sweet corn. This figure represents that 40 per cent. 


Consideration of table 2 shows that those growers using: 
most manure and fertilizer increased their yields 2,184 pounds 
over those not using any fertilizer and the smalest quantities of 
manure chargeable to sweet corn. 


Lime—Dr. Whiting summarizes the influence of limestone 
on the sweet-corn crop as follows: 
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1. It neutralizes the acid and renders inactive the toxic 
aluminum, iron and manganese of the soil, Aluminum and iron 
are especially toxic to sweet corn and are considered predispos- 
ing causes of root-rot. Limestones precipitates them, and conse- 
quently stronger and better sweet corn results. 

2. Limestone increases the production of available nitrogen 
for the growing crop. 

3. Limestone makes possible the introduction of legumes 
into the rotation, which is a necessary step for the best crop pro- 
duction. The value of applying limestone to soils is accepted by 
scientists and farmers and needs no defense. It is a paying in- 
vestment. 


PLANTING 


Seed—Seed is generally furnished by the canner, in order to 
obtain as uniform results as possible. Making a simple germina- 
tion test is often worth while if there is any doubt about the 
quality of the seed obtainéd. Such a test will give the grower and 
the canner an indication of the performance of the seed in the 
field. If, according to the test, a high percentage of the seed 
vigorously germinates, it is a fairly accurate indication that good 
results will be obtained in the field. 2 

Some growers and canners find it an advantage to save their 
own seed. There are indications that seed grown in other regions 
having different climatic conditions from those in which the crop 
is to be grown does not give as good results as locally grown 
seed. Tests in Maine and in various other States have shown 
this to be the case. 

Method of Planting—Planting is usually done with a corn 
planter. The modern planters are equipped so that the seed may 
be drilled or planted in checks. The hand-planter method is much 
superior to the old hoe method of planting, in that considerable 
. time is saved and just as good results are obtained. In using 
the hand planter the checkrow system is generally employed. 
The advantage in checkrowing corn is that less time is needed 
for hoeing, since weed control is more certain. The drill method 
gives a more uniform distribution of plants, but it is doubtful 
whether this is any advantage if the same quantity of seed is 
planted to the acre. 

Depth of Planting—The heavier the soil, the more shallow 
should be the planting. The depth of planting ranges from 1 to 
4 inches, depending on the type of soil used. On heavy soils 
shallow plantings produce the largest yields, while on loose loams 
it does not make much difference at what depth the seed is 
planted, although more than 6 inches is generally considered 
undesirable. In cold soil, sweet corn should be planted more 
shallowly than in warm, dry soils. From root studies of the 
field-corn plant, it has been found that the roots spread out later- 
ally about one to two inches below the surface of the soil, regard- 
less of the depth of planting. 

Rate and Distances of Planting—From 9 to 12 pounds of 
sweet-corn seed is planted to the acre, depending on the variety 
used, the type of soil used, and the climatic conditions. The 
shorter-growing types, such as Crosby and Golden Bantam, are 
generally planted at a higher rate than the taller varieties, such 
as Evergreen. On the more productive corn soils more seed can 
be used to the acre than on the poorer soil. In dry seasons thin 
plantings have given best results. 

The rows are generally 36 to 42 inches apart for the taller 
varieties of sweet corn, but some growers plant as close as 24 to 
30 inches between rows for the dwarf and semi-dwarf varieties 
and get good results. 

When sweet corn is grown in checkrows, the distance be- 
tween hills in the row will depend on the rate of planting to be 
used. In Illinois some experiments carried on with field corn 
showed that it made no difference how the plants were distrib- 
uted, so long as the same number of plants were grown to the 
acre. In this test the system of 4 plants in hills every 48 inches 
was compared with that of 2 plants every 24 inches and that of 
one plant every 12 inches. In Nebraska practically the same 
results were obtained. Some tests made in Maine have shown 
that, with the Crosby type of sweet corn, 3 to 4 stalks to the 
hill produces the largest yields. The rows were generally 3 feet 
apart in Maine, and the hills 18 inches apart in the rows on the 
usual type of soil used, and the average quantities of manure 
and fertilizer were applied. 

, Experimental evidence from other important corn-growing 
varieties, and 4 or 5 kernels for the shorter varieties give best 
results when corn is checkrowed at the usual distances, 3 feet 6 
inches by 3 feet 6 inches, or 3 feet by 3 feet. 

Date of Planting—According to the survey in New York in 
1920, there seems to be an indication that sweet corn planted 
between May 18 and May 23 will yield better than that planted 
after May 23. However, the largest yields were obtained in the 
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counties which possessed the best corn land, so that this would 
party account for the greater yields on those farms. 


Cost-account records kept on 79 farms in Maine in 1919 
show that the growers who planted between May 25 and May 31 
produced the largest yields of the Crosby type of corn, which 1s 
generally grown in that State. 

In the northern part of this State, where sweet corn is 
grown or whre the growing season is the shortest, it is advisable 
to take considerable chance on frosts at the beginning of the 
season, in order to reduce the risk of fall frosts which may do 
considerable damage. It is cheaper to replant a small acreage 
than to have the crop frosted in the fall. Planting by May 20 
is generally advised for this State. Sweet corn is hardier than 
tomatoes or beans. If the growing tip is not injured, the plants 
will recover from slight frosts. 


CARE OF THE CROP 


Cultivation—Most growers in New York cultivate about four 
times, using a two-horse cultivator twice and a one-horse culti- 
vator twice. Cultivation beyond that required to keep down 
weeds is of doubtful benefit. Experiments with field corn in 
various parts of the United States have shown that cultivation 
beyond the destruction of weeds has not given a much increased 
yield; in fact, the increase has not been enough to pay for the 
extra labor. Deep cultivation destroys roots, many of which are 
but one to two inches below the surface of the soil. In clay soils 
the roots are nearer the surface than in looser soils, and, there- 
fore, more shallow cultivation is necessary on clay soils than on 
the lighter types. 


Hoeing—Where sweet corn is planted in checkrows, very 
little hoeing is necessary. Most growers go through the sweet- 
corn field at least once to cut out the large weeds, This is all 
the hoeing that is necessary on most farms. 


Suckering—Suckering is the removal of the so-called suck- 
ers, which are small, stalklike growths that appear at the base 
of the main stalk. It was formerly thought that the removal of 
these suckers made the crop earlier and increased the total yield. 
According to experimentaleresults in New York, and elsewhere, 
total yields are decreased by suckering, and earliness is prac- 
tically not at all affected by this practice. For the canning crop 
there is no advantage in suckering. The manufacture of plant 
food takes place in the leaves of the corn. If the leaf surface 
of the corn plant is reduced by removing the suckers, plant-food 
manufacture will be reduced, and, therefore, smaller yields will 
be obtained on the suckered sweet corn. 


ROTATIONS 


In New York the most common rotation for sweet corn on 
upland soils is (1) sweet corn for one or two years; (2) oats, 
barley or peas; (3) wheat; (4) hay for one or two years. On 
the valley soils corn may be grown for a number of years in 
succession on the same piece of ground. When the land is to be 
seeded down again, the succession of crops would be as indicated 
for the upland soils. 

Oats in New York are generally not considered profitable. 
_ Where the early varieties of sweet corn are grown in New York, 
it would probably be practical to put in wheat after this crop and 
to follow the system used in Iowa. Grass seed is sown on the 
wheat land the following spring. Growers in Iowa have found 
this system more profitable than oats and grass following field 
corn. 


VARIETIES 


The most important variety of sweet corn grown in New 
York was formerly Stowell’s Evergreen. The growers favored 
this variety because of its high yield of ears and stalks. Stalks 
and cannery refuse were fed to stock on the farms. The main 
objection to Evergreen was that it matured so late that frost 
frequently reduced the yields. 

The tendency in New York, as well as in most other sweet- 
corn-canning States, is to replace the Evergreen variety with 
other shorter-growning varieties, such as Crosby and Golden 
Bantam. The short stalks and the smaller yields of these two 
varieties have caused dissatisfaction among the growers. This 
has led to the development of better strains with improved yields 
and larger stalks, with an attempt to retain the earliness of 
ripening of the shorter varieties. Further adjustment is made 
by some canners in paying a higher price per ton for the smaller 
varieties. However, further improvement is needed in the varie- 
ties and strains now available. 


_ _ The most common varieties grown on the 47 farms visited 
in New York in 1920 are shown in table 3. 
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TABLE 


Most Important Varieties of Sweet Corn and Their Yields in 
1920, on the 47 Farms Visited. 


Average yield 
Variety Number of per acre 
acres grown (pounds) 
Country Gentleman............. 39.50 5,183 


*Other varieties grown were: Charlevoix, Early Orange, 
Early Crosby and Howling Mob. 

Some tests carried on in Maryland with certain varieties of 
sweet corn showed the following order of maturing: 

White variety: Howling Mob, Crosby, Hickox Improved, Pot- 
ter’s Excelsior, Kelly’s Hybrid, Mammoth Sugar, Old Colony, 
Narrow Grained Evergreen, Country Gentleman and Stowell’s 
Evergreen. 

Yellow varieties: Golden Bantam, Dreer’s Golden Giant, 


Charlevoix, Morse’s Golden Cream, and Vaughan’s Bantam Ever- 
green. 


The opinion of some growers in New York favors Bantam 
Evergreen, Buttercup and Whipple’s New Yelow as yellow va- 
rieties, because they have larger stalks than the usual strains of 
Golden Bantam and because their yield of ears are considered to 
be greater than that of Golden Bantam. Whipple’s Early is an 
improved early white corn like Crosby. In working away from 
the Stowell’s Evergreen variety, some growers are trying Early 
Evergreen, Hickox Improved, Howling Mob, Mimm’s Hybrid, and 
White Evergreen. 

Harvesting—In New York sweet corn is usually harvested 
in August and September. What is not in the cannery by the lat- 
ter part of September is generally injured by frost. In some 


favorable seasons, as in 1920, sweet corn may be harvested as 
late as October. 


Sweet corn is usually picked only once. Baskets, bags or 
other convenient carriers are used in the field, or else the ears are 


pulled and thrown directly into the wagons. The picker usually 
takes two rows at a time. 


The sweet corn ears should not be allowed to remain in piles 
anay longer than absolutely necessary after they haye been 
pulled from the stalks. Experiments carried on in important 
canning crop states have shown that sweet corn will quickly 
lose its sugar, succulence and flavor if left in piles for any con- 
siderable length of time. Piling it at the factory, or leaving it in 
wagons over night, causes it to heat, and heating causes rapid 
loss of sugar, succulence and flavor. Under ordinary room tem- 
peratures sweet corn will lose three-fifths of its sugar content 
in 36 hours. With the loss of the sugar the succulence and flavor 
likewise disappear at about the same rate. 

As far as is practical in the modern canning factory, sweet 
corn should be picked, hauled to the factory and canned all on the 
same day. If picked early in the morning, experiments have 
shown that the sweet corn will reach the factory in a cooler, 
and consequently better, condition than if picked after the sun 
has raised the temperature considerably. 

Several experiments have been conducted to determine re- 
liable methods of calculating harvesting dates, so that the corn 
may be canned at the best possible stage of maturity. The time 
has been measured from the pre-milk stage of the corn, and also 
from the time that the silks first appear at the end of the ear. 
For Maryland conditions it was found that, measuring from the 
time that the silk first appears, it takes 17 to 20 days to arrive 
at the maximum yields for the best stage for canning for the 
cuick-maturing varieties and 20 to 25 days for this same stage 
for the slow-maturing varieties. 

Other experimenters, notably C. O. Appleman,* working 
with Stowell’s Evergreen, have found that sweet corn which will 
mature in the early part of the season, when the temperature is 
highest, will reach the best canning stage in six days from the 
pre-milk stage, while sweet corn maturing later in the season, 
when the temperature is lower, will take 15 days from the pre- 
milk stage to reach the best canning stage. The pre-milk stage 
is that stage of ripeness of the sweet corn when the husks are 
not yet firm to the touch, when the silks are green or red one- 
half inch from the end of the ear, the rest of the silk being brown 
but not dry, and while the kernels are small and the interior sub- 
stance appears watery but not milky. For New York most of 
the sweet corn matures when the temperature is lower, so that 


ordinarily it would take 15 days from the pre-milk stage of Stow- 
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ell’s Evergreen, but a shorter time for the earlier-maturing va- 
rieties. 

By-Products—The two products obtained when sweet corn is 
grown for the canning factory are the ears and the by-products, 
the latter consisting of the stalks and the cannery refuse. 

The returns per acre for sweet corn as reported from the 
survey for the three areas visited, are shown in table 4. 


The stalks were badly frosted in Livingston county before 
harvesting, hence the smaller value per acre. Sheep were kept 
for the utilization of the by-products on the farms visited in Or- 
leans and Ontario counties, while in Livingston county an aver- 
age of 20 dairy cattle per farm were kept. In Oneida and Mad- 
ison counties, two other important sweet corn growing regions, 
a large number of dairy cattle are kept on the farms. 


*Appleman, Charles O. Forecasting the date and duration 
of the best canning stage for sweet corn. Maryland Agr. Exp. 
Sta. Bul. 254:45-56. May, 1923. 
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TABLE 4. 
Returns from Sweet Corn per Acre in 1920. 
Product Orleans Ontario Livingston 
area area area 

$42.93 $79.11 $54.20 
Value of standing stalks*......... -10 40 9.65 6.13 
Ensilage value above cost to grower* 1.30 1.78 3.24 
Total value of product........ $54.63 $90.54 $63 57 


*The value of these by-products is the actual estimate given 
by the growers. 


In Orleans county it was found that the Stowell’s Ever- 
green variety produced 1,608 pounds of husks per acre. This 
did not include the cobs and the nubbins produced. 


Prof. E. S. Savage, of the Department of Animal Husban- 
dry, Cornell University, makes the following statement con- 
cerning sweet-corn silage: 


“To make the best use of sweet-corn refuse, growers should 
haul back from the canning factory the nubbins, cobs, husks, 
end other refuse; mix this with the stalks; run the whole 
through a silage cutter, and elevate it into the silo. 


“This sweet-corn silage should be looked upon by growers 
purely as a by-product from which some return may be ex- 
pected, but if sweet corn is to be raised at all, it must bring in 
a return on its own account, because from the point of view of 
the silage, it is much cheaper to raise silage from the regular 
varieties of corn that are grown for that purpose. 


“The feeding value of silage made from the stalks. and the 
cannery refuse from sweet corn, would not be as_ valuable, 
pound for pound, as regular corn silage, because the corn is so 
immature that it carries no grain. However, it would be a good 
succulent feed, and worth saving as silage.” 


_ According to Rabak, experiments have shown that a given 
weight of sweet corn as delivered to the cannery consists of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of kernels and 60 per cent of cobs and 
husks. However, the ratio of cobs and husks to kernels will, in 
all probability, vary considerably with the season and with the 
variety of corn. 


_ The average yield of sweet corn for canning in New York 
is about 2 tons per acre of unhusked corn. According to the 
figures of Rabak, 1.2 tons of cobs and husks per acre would be 
produced as a by-product. 


It is stated by McCandlisht that one ton of sweet-corn can- 
nery refuse (husks and cobs) and five bushels of field corn have 
enemy about the same feeding value as one ton of good corn 
silage. 


_ The analysis of various feeds, as reported by Rabak, is 
given in table 5. Consideration of table 5 shows that cannery 
refuse is a little lower in feeding value than corn silage, but 
“eg 4 as nc by McCandlish, 5 bushels of field corn, added 
o the sweet-corn cannery refuse, will make this by-prod 
about the same value as corn silage. siieteteal 


If a silo is not available after the sweet-corn ears have 
been removed the stalks may be cut and fed green, or the field 
with the standing stalks may be used as pasture. The stalks 
may also be cut and cured in shocks and fed as stover. 


¥McCandlish, Andrew C. The Digestibilit f 
Refuse. Journ. Dairy Science. 3:370-374. 1920, ileal 
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TABLE 5. 
Composition of Various Feeds. 
Constituents (per cent) 


& 2 
> 
= A Z < 
Cannery refuse 
(husks and cobs)83.28 16.72 1.32 0.34 9.17 5.02 0.87 
Corn silage ...... 73.70 26.30 2.10 0.80 15.40 6.30 1.70 
Corn-cob and husk 
MOA. cectukeces 5.50 94.50 5.06 2.03 60.82 23.02 2.57 
Corn and cob meal.10.40 ..... 8.50 4.10 67.60 7.90 1.50 
Distillers’grain,wet 77.40 22.60 4.50 1.60 13.10 2.80 0.60 
Wheat bran....... 10.10 ..... 16.00 4.40 53.70 9.50 6.30 


For New York conditions, the first consideration must be 
the yield of sweet-corn ears, and the grower should regard the 
by-products merely as such. The lower yield of stalks from the 
shorter-growing varieties has caused much concern in some im- 
portant sweet-corn canning sections in New York. Improve- 
ments in the size of the stalk have received attention in the last 
few years, so that this objection may now be considered of less 
importance than formerly. 


COST OF PRODUCTION 
In New York—The cost of production in a typical producing 
section of western New York is shown in table 6 
TABLE 6. 


Average Cost of Producing an Acre of Sweet Corn in 1920 on 
12 Farms in the Ontario Area Growing 87.2 Acres. 
(Average distance to the factory, 1.3 miles) 


Per cent 
Item Quantity Cost of total 
per acre per acre cost 
- 0.34 bushel $2.02 3.0 
136 pounds 2.04 3.1 
Manure charged to sweet corn.. 2.7 tons 5.41 8.1 
Labor growing sweet corn: 
29.2 hours 12.22 18.4 
HOrse 47.3 hours 11.57 17.3 
Use of equipment ........... 47.3 hours 3.87 5.8 
2.1 hours 3.66 5.5 
Interest on growing costs................. 0.95 1.4 
Labor harvesting sweet corn:* 
Use of equipment........... 15.9 hours 1.30 1.9 
Use of automobile and truck............. 1.49 2.2 
Interest on harvesting costs............... 0.08 0.1 
Total harvesting costs*............... $16.19 24.3 
$66.69 100.0 
Value of miscellaneous receipts 
with harvesting costs ded’ct’d*........... 11.43 7.2 
Net cost of sweet corm............... $55.26 82.9 
Value of sweet corn (yield of 
Price received per tom... 


The farms visited in Ontario County had exceptionally good 
results in 1920, so that the yields reported are higher than the 
average. 

The cost figures given in table 6 are typical of the costs in 
those sections where little or no hoeing is done. Where grass 


or other weeds are so bad as t i i i 
el cacy so bad as to require hoeing, the costs will 
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_ Calculating Cost of Production—The yields of sweet corn to 
the acre in New York State, as reported by the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural: Economics, have been as follows: 1920, 
2.0 tons; 1921, 2.3 tons; 1922, 2.0 tons; 1923, 1.4 tons. | 

Using the data in table 6 as a basis, average growing costs 
for any farm can be calculated with any set of items figured at 
current rates or costs and with any yield per acre. In figuring 
costs of production, it is desirable to separate growing costs 
from harvesting costs, since the items of expense in producing 
the crop up to harvest time do not vary with the yield, while the 
expense of harvesting varies directly with the yield. Harvest- 
ing costs in table 6 are based on a 3.4-ton yield. If only 2 tons 
per acre are obtained, the harvesting costs would be about two- 
thirds the cost as given in table 6. In estimating costs, calcu- 
late the cost of growing an acre under normal conditions; divide 
by a normal yield, and add to this the cost of harvesting a ton 
under normal conditions. This gives the total cost per ton. 

In interpreting such a table for your own conditions, it is 
useful to calculate what the returns will be per hour of labor 
spent on the crop. This may be calculated as follows: Subtract 
from the total value of the crop all costs except labor, and di- 
vide the remainder by the number of hours of labor spent on the 
crop. Suppose the offered price of sweet corn is $20 a ton and 
the costs other than labor are $10 a ton. This leaves $10 to pay 
for time spent on the crop. If 20 hours are required to produce 
a ton of sweet corn, the return per hour is 50 cents ($10 + 20 
hours). 


In Maine—The average cost of production on farms keeping 
cost-account records in the State of Maine is shown in table 7. 

In commenting on this table, Professor M. D. Jones, of the 
Maine Station, says that the average yield per acre on the farms 
studied in 1919 and 1920 was above the average for the previous 
years. He states that the average yields per acre for the pre- 
vious few years were as follows: 1915, 1,882 pounds; 1916, 1,866 
pounds; 1917, 1,786 pounds, and 1918, 2.040 pounds. 

Professor Jones further says that a large percentage of the 
growers produced sweet corn at a loss. This was due either to 
the use of poor land or to lack of knowledge of growing the crop. 
However, the average gain was $21 an acre in growing sweet 
corn. 

The figures for Maine are given for comparison, since New 
York and Maine conditions are similar in some respects. The 
cost of growing sweet corn in Maine is about double the cost in 
New York. More fertilizer and manure are needed, and, in fact, 
practically all items of expense are larger than in New York. 
However, Maine’s yields are considerably higher. 


TABLE 7. 


The Average Cost Per Acre or Producing Sweet Corn in Maine 
in 1919 and 1920.* 


Items 1919 1920 
Number of farms........ 91 131 
$ 9.22 $ 907 
Use of machinery........ 4.14 3.47 
Interest on investment.... 1.91 1.57 
(19 2 tons) 25.41 (20.7 tons) 28.15 
(93.5 hrs.) 16.38 (103hrs) 20.45 
SS (112.7 hs.) 37.83  (127.2hs.) 51.65 
Seed and other costs..... 8.25 cinauis 
wa nia bis (9.3 qts.) 340 
Miscellaneous ........... AT 
Credit for corn fodder and 
factory 12.93 14.14 
Yield of cut corn......... 2,758 lbs. 2,860 lbs. 
Cost per lb. of cut corn.. $.0368 $.0426 


*Adapted from information from the University of Maine, 
Orono, Me. 


+One-half the manure applied was charged to sweet corn. 


METHODS OF BUYING CORN 
There are two bases on which sweet corn is bought in New 
York State, the unhusked and the husked. When bought on the 
unhusked basis, the weight of the unhusked corn as drawn from . 
the field is paid for. When bought on the husked basis, the loads 
as drawn in are weighed. A sample is taken from each load 
and husked. The percentage that the husked corn from this 


| 
| 
| 
3 
: abor and all other costs for harvesting stalks are deducted 
| from eosts and from the estimated value of miscellaneous re- [as 
ceipts in this table. 
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“INVINCIBLE” GREEN PEA SEPARATOR 
will pick out of graded peas a surprisingly 
large amount of stuff you would never 
want seen in your goods. 


Your President 
Told You 


at the Convention that every canner should 
take precautions to guard the purity of his 
goods. Speaking specifically of the pea pack, 
he said: ‘“‘Peas must be better prepared - 
cleaned better. Leaves, pieces of stems and 
vines, broken pods, split and crushed peas 
must be entirely separated. There is a ma- 
chine which will remove all such rubbish.’’ 


We flatter ourselves that our esteemed Presi- 
dent must have had in mind the 


““INVINCIBLE”’ 
SEPARATOR 


S. HOWES CO. Inc. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER CO. 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


Of all of the mechanical equipment used in a 
pea cannery none is as important as the pea 
hulling equipment. The equipment that saves 
Peas, reduces breakage and permits the satis- 
factory hulling of peas when in sucha state of 
maturity as to produce quality canned peas is of 
utmost importance. For this reason, Frank 
Hamachek Ideal Green Pea Hulling Machinery 
is playing a very important part inthe production 
of canned peas. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co. Inc., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 
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sample represents of the unhusked corn is calculated. This per- 
centage is applied to the whole load, and the farmer is paid for 
the calculated weight of husked corn. This method is some- 
times called averaging. 


In the Orleans County area the corn was bought on the 
husked basis. The growers from whom figures were obtained 
hauled into the factory 263,274 pounds of unhusked corn. They 
were paid for 199,382 pounds of husked corn. The percentage 
of husked corn, commonly known as the test, was 75.7. This 
corn was all of the Evergreen variety. 


In the Ontario County area the prices paid per ton of un- 
husked corn for the different varieties were as follows: Ever- 
green and Hickox, $20; Golden Bantam, $32.50. The average 
yields per acre of these three varieties in this area in 1920 were: 
Evergreen, 7,646 pounds; Hickox, 7,240 pounds; Golden Bantam, 
5,326 pounds. With these yields and prices the returns for corn 
alone from the Golden Bantam were more than the returns from 
the other two varieties. However, the fodder from the Golden 
Bantam is usually considered to be worth less per acre. 


FOODSTUFFS ’ROUND THE WORLD. 


By the Department of Commerce, Washington. 
French Sardine Industry Still in Difficulties—Tunny 
Fishing Prosperous. 


Prices on sardines are advancing steadily in all 
French markets as a result not so much of the scarcity 
of the fish, but of the failure of the fishermen to reach 
an agreement with the factory owners regarding the 
use of power-driven fishing sloops. This dispute has 
been going on throughout the past year, reports Amer- 
can Trade Commissioner Green to the Department of 
Commerce. The matter was finally referred to the 
French Under Secretary of the Merchant Marine for 
arbitration, after the negotiations between the two 
parties came to a deadlock. The Under Secretary 
counselled the fishermen to use their power-driven 
sloops only in the event of fish scarcity in a given port. 
The fishermen refused to agree to this compromise. 

As the matter now stands, sardine supplies deliv- 
ered to factories are far from sufficient, and are caus- 
ing certain of the factories to operate on a part-time 
schedule. The price of medium-size sardines has now 
risen to over eight times what it was in normal years. 
Unless some agreement is concluded very soon be- 
tween the factory owners and the fishermen, the 
French sardine production will be insufficient to cover 


local needs, and will prevent any important exporta- 
tion. 


The tunny fish industry, on the other hand, is in a 
very favorable situation on account of the abundance 
of the 1924 catch. This has resulted in a general scal- 
ing of prices, which in certain factories in Brittany 
are now ruling around $16.00 per thousand tunny 
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fishes. While prices remain still far from stable, they 

Yange around figures which appear to be giving satis- 
faction to the fishermen as well as to the canners. 
British Proposal to Develop Nova Scotia Fisheries. 

In exchange for certain concessions, namely ship- 
ping facilities and a reduction in ocean freight rates, 
British interests propose to invest the sum of $3,000,- 
000 for the development of Nova Scotia fisheries, re- 
ports American Trade Commissioner Donnelly, Ot- 
tawa, to the Department of Commerce. The Canadian 
Government is said to be keenly interested in the prop- 
osition, and is understood to be favorably inclined to 
grant the requests of the proposed investors, 

Although definite plans have not been submitted 
to the Government, it is reported in reliable quarters 
that the scheme provides for a fishing center at Hali- 
fax with an operating fleet of three to four hundred 
fishing vessels. If in addition to reducing ocean rates 
the Canadian Government will equip the merchant 
marine with coaling and storage facilities, the invest- 
ors will establish storage plants at Halifax and ar- 
range for daily sailings to England with approximately 
3,000 tons of fresh fish. The representative of the 
British interests, who is now in Ottawa, has stated 
that through the proposed enterprise Nova Scotia fish 
can be profitably marketed throughout the British 
Isles, as well as in Italy and France. 

Nova Scotia, naturally, is strongly supporting the 
scheme, and will doubtless bring pressure to bear for 
an early settlement between the investors and the 
Government. The operation of this proposition would 
mean employment for several thousand men and finan- 
cial recovery for the Nova Scotia fisheries, which for 
some time have been depressed. 


British Columbia Fishing Notes. 


The month of December was very quiet for the ~ 


fishing industry in British Columbia, the herring mar- 
ket being the only one showing any real activity, writes 
American Consul Belovsky in a report received by the 
Department of Commerce. This was due to the fact 
that the salmon and halibut seasons are now over, and 
inasmuch as cod and other fish are usually brought in 
by salmon and halibut fishermen, the amount of other 
varieties of fish landed naturally decreased. 


The herring season started with a rush, and in the 
first few days some 6,000 tons were landed, giving 
promise of a very successful season. The catches, 
however, began to decrease after the first week, and 
during December a little over 14,500,000 pounds were 
landed, as compared with nearly 24,000,000 pounds 
landed in November. Unless the January run is much 


601-7 S. Caroline St., 


STEVENSON 


Machinery 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Giant Pea Grader with Cast 
Tron Frame 


T has been claimed by some users of wood frame Pea Graders that when the reels or screens 

are heavily loaded with green peas the weight of the peas and reels combined causes the 
wood frames to spread or spring, allowing the reels to sag and bind at the top and, in some 
cases, causing the screens to bend or buckle. 


For those wishing a grader constructed on more rigid lines we have brought out our CAST 
IRON FRAME GIANT PEA GRADER. We have succeeded in producing a frame- 
work of a construction so strong and rigid that it has met with the instant approval of all who 
have examined it. It cannot possibly spread under the greatest weight it will ever be called 
upon to carry and the slight additional cost is more than offset by the permanent character of 
this solid cast frame. This All-Iron construction makes it possible to take the frame apart for 
shipment or for taking it into buildings and to readily reassemble it. The grader is built 14 
inches lower than the wood frame grader which is a convenience when shipping, set up or 
when being installed. 


It is built in the usual ten foot sections. 


PRICES, F. O. B. SAGINAW 


20 ft. four reel Grader. $750.00 
Each Additional ten ft. : 300.00 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. 


SAGINAW, WEST SIDE, MICH. 
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PEERLESS CORN WASHER 


A wonderfully efficient machine. The amount of dirt and smut it 
will remove from your corn will surprise you. 


PEERLESS CORN TRIMMER 
For trimming wormy and immature corn. One per- 
son can trim three to four times as much corn with 
this machine as by hand. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORN 
CUTTER (Model 5) 


Strongest and best built 
cutter. Single cuts, dou- 
ble cuts, or splits and cuts. 
The only Cutter that will 
bandle Golden Bantam 
satisfactorily. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CUT CORN 
ELEVATOR 


Universal Elevator for Cut Corn. Fur- 
nished in any length desired, complete with 
cover hopper and friction clutch pulley. 
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That’s what the PeerlessHu 
on the move from the tie 
finally discharged onto 


of the flight moving alow v 
When the ear reac 
flight which carries it o€r 
conveyor. 
The feed chains andili 
interval is allowed for eah ' 


Positive Feed and Di 
SPRAGL 


General Saleg) 
Peerless Husker Co., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: 
Smith Manufacturing Co., San JogjC 


Bulletin No. 25-3 now ready—the@! 


| 
| 
> One move won’t také y 
The Peerless Huske'c: 
past the knives and up 
chain—one “flight” to 
\ 
YY 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS SILKER (Model 7) 
Combines the good features of all former Silkers. All screen in- 
stantly removable and quickly cleaned. Complete extra set 
of screens furnished. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DUPLEX 
BATCH MIXER-PREHEATER 


Each mixing tank has operating 
capacity of 100 gallons. Double 
brine tank and condensation trap 
furnished. Plenty of capacity to 
keep the rest of your line “hump 
ing. 


rless Huskers 
on’t Clog 


kg you very far. You’ve got to keep on moving. 
ssHusker does with the ears of corn—it keeps them 
e they are fed into the machine until they are 
conveyor. 

kecarries the ears of corn through the ear mover 
the rolls by means of “flights” attached to a 
ear of corn. The ear is always directly in front 
with it. 

the rubber rolls it is met by a different kind of 


PEERLESS RESILKER 


Can be attached to any M & S 6 Pocket Filler. 
Extracts silks, hulls, husk ribbons, etc. by the “Hot- 
corn silking method.” For real quality you need 
this little device. 


ofr the rolls and finally discharges it onto the SPRAGUE-SELLS COOKER-FILLER 

(M & S Type) 
nd lischarge chains are set in time and a sufficient Used by 95% of the quality packers. 
eat operation. Fills at any speed up to 120 cans per 
istarge Keep the Ears Moving in Peerless Huskers minute. Has the only perfect no can 
RUE —no fill attachment. Also furnished 
t “SELLS CORPORATION without Cooker Tank, or with Resilk- 
fice: 500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


installed, if ordered. 
FACTORIES: Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Successor to 


“a Sprague Canning-Machinery Co. 
J Hoopeston, IIl. 


MACHINERY 


1e@ly complete line for canning corn. 
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larger than usual, it is not believed that the catch this 
year will equal the average seasonal herring catch of 
about 40,000 tons. To be of any value, the catch must 
be greater in January than usual. Any herring caught 
later than January cannot be cured in time for the 
Oriental market, which consumes salt herring only 
when fresh fish is not available. Canadian vessels 
landed almost the entire catch with the exception of 
149,600 pounds of herring, which were landed by 
American vessels. 


The amount of salmon landed—3,962,800 pounds 
-—_was the next lowest since May. Cohoes, pinks and 
chums were the only kinds of salmon canned during 
December, the total amount being 41,529 cases. 


American Canned Milk Best Seller in Shanghai. 


There is an excellent local market for evaporated 


and condensed milk in Shanghai, states American Con- 
sul Bucknell, in a report to the Department of Com- 
merce. The Chinese population is becoming daily more 
accustomed to the use of such foods, and American, 
Danish, Swiss, French, English, Italian, Australian, 
German and Dutch condensed and evaporated brands 
may be purchased on the local market. American 
products are reported to be the most in demand, elosely 
followed by Australian and Swiss milk, the remainder 
competing on almost equal terms. 


Condensed milk is in greatest favor with the Chi- 
nese population in Shanghai. Evaporated milk is more 
largely used by’the foreign population. Dealers state, 
however, that the Chinese are also consuming an in- 
creasing amount of evaporated milk, and there is a 
possibility that the evaporated variety may soon rival 
condensed milk in the Chinese market. The following 


Save Storage Space 
HOUSANDS of H & D 
Canned Goods Boxes can 

be stored in a small corner of 

your shipping room! Impor- 

tant reductions in packing 

time are readily made. 
Write for a free sample 

H &D Box. Simply tell us 

the size of cans. 

The HINDE & DAUCH PAPER Co. 


Member Canning Machinery and Supplies Association 
800 Water Street SANDUSKY. OHIO 


CORRUGATED FIBRE 
SHIPPING BOXES 
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table shows Shanghai’s trade in condensed milk, 
which also includes evaporated) : 


£8 a8. E 
30 


3,793,733 49,067 810,533 1,896,133 1,186,133 
In Shanghai, where the fresh milk supply is some- 
what uncertain, the sale of dried milk products is 
achieving success. Largely used for infant foods, 
they are also coming into use as a beverage. An Aus- 
tralian product, Lactogen is at present reported to be 
the most popular in the local market, but a well-known 


American brand is beginning to offer serious competi- 
tion. 


AN “OWED” TO THE CAN OPENER, 


Our attention was called—the next day—to an 
aritcle under the above heading in the Washington 
Post of December 30th, and since then others have 
been seemingly impressed with it to a marked degree. 
It was from the pen of Mary Elizabeth Allen, and ap- 
peared under “Straight Talks About Money.” 

Miss Allen is certainly to be congratulated on her 
right appreciation of the tin can and its food value. 


Here is the “owed”: 

An ode to the can opener would not have been very 
popular twenty years or more ago. In these pre-mod- 
ern days all good housewives stood ready to apologize 
for the presence of canned foods in the kitchen and 


The 
Souder 
Continuous 


Cooker 


will handle at the same time No. 2’s, 
2%’s and 3’s cans. Built right; works 
right; and price right. 


Agents: 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Spaulding & Metcalfe. 


514 Arch St. 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
. Newark, N. Y. 
Baltimore 


Souder Mfg. Co., 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
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Peaches are Ripe 


ye a vision it brings to mind - Trees 

hanging full of fruit - red cheeks - 
every one a promise of a feast! Ina few 
days gone forever - just a memory to be con- 
jured with during the long winter. 


But that, happily, was in the days gone by. 


Today the Canning 
industry has changed 
all that. Nowpeaches 
are ripe every day in 
the year. Rich and 
poor alike enjoy them. 
Once a luxury, now 
almost a necessity. 


A-B equipment has had a big part in making 
all this possible. 


A-B came into being with the Canning in- 
dustry. A-B is standard equipment in 98% _ 
of the Peach Canning Plants of the world. 


Every can cooked and cooled exactly right. 
What A-B is doing for the peach industry - it 
can do for you. There’s an A-B Cooker for 
your particular product. 


Write us today. 


“A-B COOKERS GUARANTEE 
UNIFORM PRODUCTS AND QUALITY” 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Central Western Office: 844 Rush Street, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Representative 


S.O. RANDALL’S SON 419 Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 


Our Kettles stand the test of service and time. Made 
of heavy plate by expert smiths. The result is a pro- 
duct with a reputation. 
Made in all sizes from 5 gallons up. In any style or 
shape to suit the most exacting demands. 
Standard Stationary Kettles 
Shallow Jam or Preserve Makers Kettles 
Tilting Kettles, from which the product is poured. 
(Mechanically controlled ) 
Indiana Pulpers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana Kern Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Inspection 
Grading 
Sorting 
Enameled Lined Pipe 
Tomato Washers 
Enameled Pails & Pans 
Wood & Steel Tanks . 
Pulp & Catsup Pumps 


Steam Crosses 
Steel Stools 


Indiana No. 10 Fillers 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


TABLES 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastesn Representative 
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the community gossips found much to wag their 
tongues about if any woman was suspected of feeding 
her family from tin cans or paper bags. 


But it is a different story today. Nearly all house- 
Wives are now ready to meet halfway every practical 
suggestion for cutting down their work. And cer- 
tainly the substitution of factory canning for home 
canning is one of the greatest time-saving and labor- 
saving innovations of the twentieth century. 


i Economy is the secret of the great success of the 
6 can opener—economy in a number of different ways. 

( Since a majority of people moved from the farm 
i to the city small kitchens had to come, and there 


YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 


wasn’t room any more, eifher to preserve or to store 
all of a family’s food for a season. 


Then, too, kitchen canning is a crude, slow process 
at best, and very wasteful of time. The modern woman 
with enlarging activities economizes by turning her 
canning over to the canners, just as her washing is 
sent to the laundry and her spinning to the mills. 


The relative cost of canned foods is a point often 
raised. Is it really cheaper to eat that way? In the 
cities, yes, on almost every score. For perishable 
fruits, and all foods not raised near at hand, canning 
obviates so much waste that its economy is patent to 
all. For the commoner vegetables and fruits in season 
comparative cost can only be estimated. Net price 
must be measured against cost of preparing, cooking, 
time, wastage, etc. While all these things vary quite 
markedly at different times of the year. / 


There is, then, owed to the can opener an econ- 


omy of kitchen space, a saving of time and a lowering 
of the cost of most food. Beside all this, it is now 
conceded that canned foods are more sanitary than 
those prepared in the old way; a great deal more va- 
riety is possible in the meals now served at home, and 
a twelve-month “season” has been assured for all of 
our popular foods. 


SPENDING $60,000,000 A DAY 
No. 46 


Ttread Rolling Machine 


IXTY million dollars a day is the average amount 
with Hopper Feed S expended in retail stores by the American people, 
according to a study of Population’s Purchasing 

Power made by the Department of Domestic Distri- 

bution of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 


| States. Retail business in the United States reached 


J 
cn >) an estimated total of $21,947,638,923 last year, a per 
| 
| 


capita expenditure of $207.62 for food, clothing, fur- 

the riture, fuel and light, and miscellaneous commodities. 
More than a third of this amount, over $9,000,000,000, 
was spent in the Middle Atlantic and East North Cen- 
tral States. 


On the basis of the Department’s estimates retail 
expenditures were greater for 1923 than for 1922, but 
considerably below the peak year of 1920. In that year, 
for example, the average expenditure for clothing was 
$74.70. Last year it was $48.03. 


The largest retail bill of the country is for food— 
$97.58 per capita. 


The tables compiled by the Domestic Distribution 
Department are designed to afford manufacturers and 
distributors a method of approximating how much of 
. a given commodity or article each of the 31 centers of 
distribution throughout the country will absorb. 


Y The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
) perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 1O0Oper minute. That achievement places us 
> one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale— Machinery 


FOR SALE— 


. Style C. Monitor Blancher 
15 ft. Sprague All Purpose Blancher 
4 screen Colossus Pea Graders 
No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters 
M & S Corn Cooker Filler 
M &S Corn Silkers 
Cuykendall Mixer 
Several ‘““Burt’’ Labeling Machines 
Several ‘‘Burt’’ Boxers 
Large stock of other miscellaneous canning equip- 
ment, complete list gladly sent upon application. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 
1 No. 12 Mount Gilead Cider Press. 
1 Farquhar Cider Press. 
10 Coons Mabbitt Parers. 
1 Beach Russ Vacuum Pump and Tank. 
37 Tinned Slat Crates x 
A number of tables, practically new for peeling or slicing 
fruit. 
Address Box A—1285 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One double Ayars Tomato Filler, equip- 
ped for No. 3 cans — in first class condition - price $175. 
Sherwood Canning Co., Sherwood, Md. 


FOR SALE—Four (4) Morral 
Slitter attachment, good as new. 
Address Box A-1283 care of Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
3 Meade Vacuum No. 10 Testers. 
2 Doig No. 7 Nailing Machines. 
1 Morgan Diagonal No. 6 Nailing Machines. 
1 Hooper 17 In. by 27 in. two color printing press. 
1 Louisville Steam Pomace Dryer. 
5 Hand Fed Coons Apple Peelers. 
15 K. W. Steam Engine and direct current Gener- 
ators with switch board. 
3 Five horse power direct current motors. 
1 Monitor Style No. 10-42 Can Apple Filler. 
1 American Label perforating machine. 
15 Fruit Retort Crates, 33 by 15’’, inside bales 4’’ 
apart. 
The C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE— 1 No. 5 Monitor Bean Grader, making 
5 standard grades, price right. 
Stittville Canning Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Corn Cutters, with 


FOR SALE—We manufacture and sell to the can- 
ners, Hand Pack Filling Machines for No. 10 cans. In- 
spection, grading, drainage tables (used on peeled to- 
matoes only), and Can Conveyors. Circulars and prices 
on request. Frank M. Wright Co., Olean, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Just dismantled complete canning plant 
consisting of following: 


10-80 gallon, Aluminum Kettles, complete with stands, 
covers, etc; 1 Lynn Water Filter; 1 Laboratory Retort com- 
plete; 1-4z’’ x 6’ Retort; 6 round plates for this Retort; 
1-40 x 60 gallon tank; 2 copper wire strainers for the 80 
gallon Kettles; 1-30 x 30 x 30 Rice Waster and galvanized 
Sink; 14 ton motorblock (Travelers hoist complete with 
tracks) 1 Electric Can Dryer, never used, complete with 
blue prints for erection; several auxiliaries. 

Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 15 Park Row, New 
York City. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—A limited amount of Indiana Canners 
Association ‘‘Indiana Baltimore’? Tomato seed, that we 
offer, subject to previous sale, at $4.00 per pound C.O.D. 
or cash with order. This is the seed we have been growing 
and improving for years under the supervision of Purdue 
University Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Indiana Canners Association, Kenneth N. Rider Secretary, 
Mathews, Ind. 


FOR SALE—About fifty bushels of Early Evergreen 
swect corn seed, special selected strain. Sample, germin- 
ation, price on request. Also a small supply of the new 
In-bred Cross-bred Crosby seed originated by the Connecti- 
cut State Department, showing greatly increased yields. 

Walter L. Mitchell, New Haven, Conn. 


FOR SALE— 
200 Bu. Burpees Stringless 
75 Bu. Giant Stringless 
100 Bu. Full Measure 
Seed Beans. High germination. 
W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


FOR SALE—100 bushels Burpee Stringless Bean Seed, 
22¢ pound, 100 bushels Full Measure Stringles Bean Seed, 
20 ets. pound, 1924 grown, f.o.b. Baltimore. 

J. Langrall & Bro., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—420 Bushels of 1924 grown Alaska Seed 
Peas. 


W. F. Assau Canning Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—One four-pocket M. & S. Cooker-Fill- 
er, in good condition, will sell cheap. The Miami Can- 
ning Co., Lebanon, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Alaska Peas. Ameer Peas. Reliable 


stock. High germination. The J. Bolgiano Seed Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


: 4 
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For Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—3 Modern Canning Factories, located on 
Eastern Shore of Virginia, in good farming community. 
Ready to operate and equipped to handle Tomatoes and 
Sweet Potatoes. Plenty of help available. For further 
particulars, address 

Charles J. Brooks, $11 S. Wolf St., Baltimore, Md. 

FOR SALE—Desirable canning properties in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and New York. Full information given 
upon request. 

Walter J. Sears & Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—2 Canning Factories on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, in excellent Tomato county. Plenty of 
help available. Reasonable terms. For details apply 


land. 

It consists of a frame building two stories high, 
50x150 feet. It has a concrete foundation and con- 
crete floor, separate building for three boilers, two 150 
H. P., five years old, and one 250 H. P., one year old. 
Railroad siding on the Balitmore and Atlantic R. R. and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad half a mile from the factory. 

Large acreage of tomatoes obtainable from local 
farmers, factory delivery and within a radius of 10 to 
15 miles, with railroad delivery, additional acreage can 
be contracted. This territory also grows in abundance 
sweet corn, peas and fruits. 

Labor obtainable is sufficient and reasonable. | 

The location is considered a fine tomato-growing 
district, with good shipping and general facilities. 

The plant being equipped with two large vacuum 
pans, could be turned into a condensed milk station at 
small expense, as abundant supply of milk is available 
in this territory. 

Write for further details and conditions. Scara- 
melli & Co., Inc., 379 Washington St., New York City. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—In first class condition : 
1 Double No. 1 Ayars Tomato Filler. 
1 Monitor-Thomas Tomato Scalder. 
1 No. 7 Sprague Corn Silker. 
Address Box A-1270 care of The Canning Trade 


WANTED— 


6 40x72 closed retorts 
30 4 tier crates 
2 String Bean Cutters 
1 Tomato Scalder 
Address Box A-1259 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


February 16, 1925 


WANTED—A traveling salesman, capable of selling canned 
foods to jobbers for manufacturer and dealer. 
Address Box B-1277 care of The Canning Tiade. 


WANTED—A man who can secure tomato acreage, handle help, 
understand the manufacturing of tomato pulp, catsup, canning pump- 
kin and squash, and who can take entire charge of plant and sell its 
products. Noone but a first class man who can show at least ten 
years experience and with best of references need apply. Factory 
located in Jersey. 

Address Box B-1273 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Man who has specialized in tomato canning on a 
large quantity production scale. Outline full particulars, past ex- 
perience and total pack handled. Good opportunity for capadle 
party. 

Address Box B-1276 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Expert Packer of gallon Corn, Peas and String 
Beans. Good position for right man. Give all details first letter 
Address Box B-1282 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-— One of our German customers near Berlin desires a 
factory manager who has an all around knowledge of fruits, vege- 
tables. conserves, jellies, condensed soups, ketchup, chili sauce, etc. 
Knowlede of German desirable but not essental. Permarient posi- 
tion assured to good man. State experience, compensation expect- 
ed, references. 


Max Ams Machine Co., 101 Park Ave., New York City. 


WANTED—Position by married man, 45 years old; 25 years 
experience canning peas, beans, corn tomatoes, and pumpkin, First 
clags references. 

Address Box B-1286 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


SALESMANAGER—With broad experience among Brokers all 
over the country, as well as jobbers and Canners in Indianais open 
for connection January first. I have initiative and do not work ac- 
cording to a diagram set out by others, have the push and ambition 
to go ahead, and have a successfull sales and character record. 
Married, live in Indianapolis and would prefer remaining here, but 
willing to travel anywhere. None but high class steady proposition 
considered. 

Address Box B-1263 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WAN!ED—Competent closing and labeling ma- 
chine man desires a steady position with ‘some reliable firm. Con- 
tinental closing machines preferred 

Address Box B-1265 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position as all around foreman with re- 
liable canner. Thoroughly experienced in all phases of factory oper- 
ations, including packing fruits, vegetables and catsups. Has had 
18 years experience. Can satisfactorily obtain and manage italian 
labor. Satifactory references. 

Address Box B-1274 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Permanent position by Superintendent Processor; 
able to pack full line of Vegetables, Fruits and Table Condiments of 
the higeest quality, in tin or glass. Salary $2500 year, Now open 
for contract. 


Address Box B-1278 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent Processor. Twenty years 
experience packing full line of quality Fruits, Vegetables, preserved 
Fruits, Jellies, Catsup, Chili Sauce and Cream Tomato Soup. Under- 
stand building plants, installing machinery, handling help and 
economical production. A 1 reference. 

Address Box B-1284 care of The Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 
Help Wanted 


WANTED—Jam and Jelly Cook. First class man with a full 
knowledge of making jams and jellies. State experience former or 
present employer. all information confidential. 

Address Box B-1289 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Salesman for sanitary cans. Must have thorough 
selling knowledge of this line, also acquaintance with canning trade 
throughout East and Middle West and be willing to change residence. 

Address Box B-1289 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Competent Superintendent with knowledge of 
installing and operating cannery in a Southern State, putting 
up Cane Syrup, Vegetables, Berries, ete. Address Box B-1?88, 
care The Canning Trade. 


Metal Package Corporation, Baltimore, Md. ee 
FOR SALE—The canning factory known as the 
; Serto Packing Co., located at Centreville, Queen Anne 
: County, Maryland, built along side of the State cement 
road with two acres and twenty-four one-thousands of 
= 
} 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Designs are the Thghes est Standard 
of Arts istic’)Merit for Commereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your =, a Grade. 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 
IRochester, N-Y. 


THE KYLER BOXER— 


The easiest operated, strongest built and 
greatest capacity Boxer you ever saw. 
A great labor-saver. 


Made by 


Westminster Machine Works 
Westminster, Md. 


ICKUP 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 
‘ater Paste for Tin Paste 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


| 3 2 
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THE ANDERSON | CAN PRICES 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


- AVE you a copy? A letter addressed to 
& ® Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 


S B e City, will bring one to you promptly. 
American Can Company 


Does it mean anything in your produc- 
tion costs to have ‘a machine which is 
always ‘‘on the job’’, putting an exact 
amount of syrup or brine into each can— 
and putting it info the can and not on 
the floor ? 


This handy little machine is built rightly, 
has no valves to clog or leak or get out 
oforder. Has stood the severest kind of 
tests and won unstinted approval. 


Instead of a weak link it will be the strong 
e link in your production line. 


Have you seen our 
leasing proposition ? 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


> } 
—_ j Staty 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
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****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) lloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


0 


White Mammoth, No. 2%......- 
White Mam., Peeled, No, a Ont 
White, Large, Peeled, No. 2%.. ot 
Green, Large, No. 2%.......... Ou 
White, Medium, No. 
Green, Medium, No. 
White, Small, No. 
Green, Small, No. 2%%.......... Out 
Tips, White, -fam., No. 1 sq.. 4.20 
Tips, White, Small, No. 1 sq.. 3.85 
Tips, Green, Mam., No. 1 sq... 4.26 
Tips, Green, Small, No. 1 sq... 3.40 
BAKED BEANS} 
In Sauce, No. 
Plain, NO. 


BEANS} 


String, Standard Green, No. 2.. .90 
String, Standard Green, No. 10. .... 
String, Stand. Cut White, No. 2 .... 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2..... 
Stringless, Standard, No. 10.... -.-. 
White Wax, Standard No. 2.. seers 
White, Wax, Standard, No. i. 
Limas, tras, No. 
Limas, Standards, 
Limas, Soaked, No. .80 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2.... - 
BEETS} 
Small, Whole, No. 
Standard, be Out 
Large, GIG. TOs 
Cut, 
CORNt 
Std. Everg’n, No. 2, f. o. b. Balt. .... 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, .f 0. b. Co .. 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.. 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. 
Ex. Std. Sh’peg, No. 2, f.0.b. 
Fancy Shoepeg, f. o. 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. 1. 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, f. o. b. Co. 1.45 
Extra Std. Crushed, f.o. 4 COs. 
Ex. St. Cr’d, No. f.0.b. Balto. 
Extra Standard No. 2. 
Standard Western, No. 2.....+. 


HOMINY$¢ 


Standard, Split, No. 10......... 3.50 


*1.55 
#340 


MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUP? 


OKRA AND TOMATOES{ 


Standard, No. Out 
Standard, No. 


PEAS} 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f. o. b. factory.. 1.60 


No. 2 Sieve f. 145 
3 ‘sieve f. 130 

0. b, Baltimore 1.35 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, o. b. Balto... Ow 


Seconds, 28 Mut 
> + Standards, 1s, No. 4 Sieve. 

Sifted, 1s,. No. 3 Sieve.... -99 
i Ex. Sifted, No. 2 Sieve... 1. 4 
Fancy Petit Pols, 


PUMPKIN? 
Standard, No. 
Squash, No. 

SAUERKRAUTt 

Standard, 
Standard, 
Standard, 
Standard, 

SPINACHt 
Standard, NO. 1.05 


(¢) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


New York prices cOrrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, Ne: 

California, No. 2 

1F. O. B. Factory basis. 


SUCCOTASHt 


Balto. 
Green Corn, Green Limas...... Oul 
With Dry Beans, No. 2......... 1.40 


POTATOESt 

. O. B. County 
No. He . Oo. b. county. 1.40 
No. 3, f. o. b. Balto.. 2.25 
3, f. o. b. County 2.20 


No. 10, f.o.b. ‘County Out 
~ TOMATOESt 


Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore. Out 
Jersey, No. 16, f.0.b. Wactery.. .... 
Std., No. 10, b. Baltimore... 5.25 
Std., No. 10, f.0.b. County..... 5.25 
Sanitary 3s, 5% in. cans........ 
Jersey, No. 3, f.0.b. County.... 
Ex. Std., No. 3, f.o.b. Balto... 
Standard No. 3, f.o.b. 
Standard, No. 3, f.o.b. 
Seconds, No. 3, f.0.b 
Standard 2s, f.o.b. ‘iat 1.15 
Standard, gg 2, f.o.b. County. 1.12% 
Seconds, No. ‘gs o.b. Baltimore . 
Standard 9s, 0.b. Baltimore.. Ont 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore... .75 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.... .75 


TOMATO PULPt 
*. f.o.b. Baltimore.. 5.25 


Canned Fruits 
APPLES* 
Maine, No. 10.... 
Michigan, No. 
Yew York, No. 10.. 
Md., No. 3, f.0.b. Baltimore... . 


Standard, 
Standard, 
Standard, 
Standard, 
Standard, 


Out 


Std., No. 
Standard, 
Standard, 


1.25 


Pa., No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.. 4.25 
Md., No 10, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 
APRICOTS* 
California Choice, No. 2%...... 2.75 
BLACKBERRIES§ 
Standard, 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... aid 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup....... .. 
BLUEBERRIES 
CHERRIES§ 
Seconds, Red, No.. 3.40 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Mt 
Standard, Red, Water, No. 2.... 1.35 
Standard, White, Syrup, No. ew 


Red Pitted, 


Sour Pitted Red, 
California Standard 2.85 
GOOSEBERRIES§ 
standard, NG: C45 
PEACHES#* 
California Choice, No. 2% Y. C.. 2.60 
California, Std., No. 2% Y. ro . 2.40 
PEACHES} 
Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1..... « 1,35 
Standard White, No. 2.......... Out 
Standard Yellow, No. 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......... Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 
Stan@a-ds, White, No. 3........ Out 
Standards, Yellow, No. 3........ Out 


Extra Standard White, No. 3.... 1.75 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 
Selected Yellow, No. 3.... 1.75 
Seconds, White, No. ike 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 3... 

Pies, Unpeeled, 10 
Pies, Peeled, No. 10............. Out 


5.25 
1.70 


5:00 


N. Y. 


CANNED FRUITS— Continued 
PEARS+ 


Balto. N. Y. 
Seconds, No.2, case 
Standards, No. 2, in Watep.... ....  .... 
Extra Stds., No. 2, in Syrup.... 1.00 1.30 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water........... Out 
Standards, No. 3, in Water..... 1.00 .... 
Standards, No. 3, in Syrup...... 1.50 1.75 
Extra Stds., No. 3, in Syrup.... 1.60 1.85 
PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama Sliced, =o No. 2...2.15 Out 
Bahama, Grated, Extra, 7 2. 2.00 ut 
Bahama Sliced, Ex. o. 2. Out t 
Bahama Grated, Ex. Std., 
Hawaii, Sliced, Extra, No 2%... 2.85 3.10 
Hawaii Sliced ——, No. 2% 2.70 2.80 
Hawaii Sliecd, Extra, No. 2.... 2.35 2.50 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2.. 2.35 2.35 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2... Out 2.10 
Hawaii Grated, Standard, No. 1 Out Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........ Out... 
Crushed, Extra, 9.25 11.95 
Eastern Pie, ‘Wat 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. wees 
PLUMS? 
RASPBERRIES§ 
Black, Water, No. 1.75 1.86 
Red, ‘Water, ING “ues 
Black, 2.35 2.35 
Red, Syrup,” 71.80 
Red, Water, No. 9.25 9.25 
STRAWBERRIESS$ 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2.. 1.90 2.30 
Preserved, No. 00 2.10 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........ 2.10 2.85 
Extra, Preserved, NGS 3.95 
Standard, Water, No. 10........ 6.00 6.75 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE*# 
Standard, No. 2, Factory....... 2.10 2.25 
LOBSTER?*# 
Flats, 1 case, 4 1.70 Out 
Flats, %4 Ib. case, 4 doz........ 1.55 3.75 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, Ze 1.75 1.85 
Standards, 10 oz. ..... 
Selects, 6 0Z....... SIH 
SALMON#*# 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. t.ccccccce 245 3:70 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. 
Cohoe, Tall, 1.75 
Cohoe, Flat, No 1.80 
Cohoe, Flat, gg sane 
Columbia, Flat, No. 
Medium Red Talls.............. 1.40 1.75 
SHRIMP? 

Wet or Drv NG 
_ SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1924 pack. 
% Oil, Key...... 
3.65 
% Mustard, Keyless ............ 4.30 3.85 
% Mustard, 3.70 
California, POF CASE. ee 
Oval, «es 4.00 

TUNA FISH—Whlite, per Case 
California, ibs, “Blue 7.75 
California, Is, Blue 16.60 
California, %s, Striped ........ 7.00 


California, 1s, Striped ......... 


| 
4.75 
Out 
iid 
3.65 
1.35 
4.25 
6.25 
1.10 : 
1.30 
1.40 Out en 
1.40 Ont 
5.50 
5.50 
Out 
1.20 
1.60 
130° 
1.20 1.17% 
Out 
Ont 
4 4.90 
.80 
| 
1.50 
1.60 
Out u 
1.75 
1.55 1.35 : 
1.50 
1.65 Out 4 
1.70 
2. 
1.55 
1.35 
Out 
8.75 
1.80 
1.00 
Out 
Out 
*1.50 2°30 
*1.30 ; 
7.25 
Ont 
2.60 
1.20 2.35 
1.40 
1.40 | 
1 25 Out 
4.50 Out 
1.40 
3.60 
90 1:85 
1.10 2.20 
1.10 
3.50 Out 
1.40 
1.20 
1.58 218 
1.60 12.75 
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ARTISTIC 


Ex 


Growers of Aili 


CANNERS’ SEEDS 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN, BEET 
SPINACH, TOMATO 
CABBAGE, PICKLING CUCUMBERS 


SPECIALIZING ON CANNERS’ 


We Are Extensive Growers of 


High Quality Tomato Seed 


STONE, MATCHLESS, CHALK’S JEWEL, 
GREATER BALTIMORE, RED ROCK, 
BONNY BEST, SUCCESS, EARLIANA. 
JOHN BAER, RED HEAD 


Put Up to Suit Your Requirements 


Our Northern Grown Tomato Seed is produced under the super- 
vision of experts in plant breeding and selection, and for Ear- 
liness, Hardiness, Productiveness and Freedom from Disease is 
unsurpassed, 

A trial order will convince. 


Write for prices. 


Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. 


CAMBRIDGE, NEW YORK 


February 16, 1925 


VARIETIES 


| 
DEPENDABLE TOMATO SEED 


February 16, 1925 


aming © 
Industries 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, FEBRUARY 16, 1925 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Spot Market Generally Improving—Quiet in Baltimore, Owing 
to Future Tomato Price Discussion—Canners Have Not 
Sold ’25 Packed Tomatoes at Low Price—Prices 
Heard of Growers’ Crops—Growers Are 
United, Canner Operate Alone— 

Changes in Quotations, 


HE MARKET—Most sections of the country report the 
} spot canned foods market as opening up in good shape, 
and that buying is again getting back into its old swing. 
Jobbers’ stocks are so light that they must replenish, and they 
know full well that the supply on hand is very limited. So far 
as spot goods are concerned they do not expect lower prices, 
and so they do not hesitate to come into the market for whatever 
they want. Evervwhere prices are firm and offerings light. 
Peas and asparagus, those twq items which formerly were con- 
sidered delicacies, but which since the advent of war time wages 
have become customary dishes on all workingmen’s tables, were 
the only two items of canned foods in generous supply this past 
season. But even these are running down and the demand is 
such that all now see that the market will be bare before new 
goods can be produced. Wisconsin says that the demand for 
spot peas is good, and that there are no excessive stocks in can- 
ners’ hands. The canners of that State expect to see their ware- 
houses cleaned out before new goods can be put into them. In 
California they say that asparagus is moving quietly but stead- 
ily into consumption, and will be all gone even before their early 
packing. Some parties, probably interested, have tried to make 
it look as if pineapple—the third in the line of former delicacies 
and now a staple—was in the same position as peas and aspara- 
gus; but this the pineapple men deny. They say their holdings 
are going out rapidly and in an entirely satisfactory manner to 
their liking. 

The Baltimore market registers the one discordant note in 
this market improvement symphony. The spot market in Bal- 
timore, and in this section, is reported as dull. This is probably 
caused by the attempt of “parties at interest” in trying to open 
the future tomato market at too low prices, and the discussion 
and debate that have followed. From the very beginning the 
jobbers have asked.that the canners name future prices and then 
stick to them. All they ask, they say, is that they be not sold 
futures at once price, and then have the canners cut the prices 
below that. The tomato prices open first in the West, and $1.05 
for No. 2’s up to $1.20 was accepted as reasonable under the in- 
creased costs plainly evident in this year’s goods, and they 
bought freely—about bought out the Central West. And then 
came these reports from the Tri-States that 2’s would open at 


90c—15c to 30c under the Central Western prices, and the job- 
bers stopped. Here was the very thing they had asked to be 
avoided. They have not bought at these low prices, because can- 
ners have not sold at them, and they will not sell at them. It 
is not the ’25 market on tomatoes. If there have been goods 
bought—and there possibly have been some few small lots—the 
jobbers know that they are indulging in a rank gamble, and that 
they may not see any of them when time for delivery comes. And 
there are not many jobbers who want any more of that kind of 
gambling. But the agitation has gone abroad and it has upset 
the market. The jobbers resent this just as much as the can- 
ners do, so those who have caused it might do well to look to their 
spars and sails and expect a blow. 

Something is beginning to be heard of growers’ prices on 
acreage. A report comes from down in Cambridge, Md., that a 
large and influential canner there has named 40c per basket and 
has come out with a price of 974%c on 2’s. There have been 
no prices agreed upon between the growers’ organizations and 
the canners, generally, but the price mentioned is between 25c 
and 30c the basket. The 25c represents last year’s price and 
the 30c this year’s, the 40c being entirely out of line. Until 
something definite is known as to what they will have to pay 
for their raw stock the better tomato canners will not commit 
themselves to advanced sales. They know that the market is 
bare; that the indications are all against a big crop this coming 
season, and they believe that the spot goods will be worth much 
more than now offered for orders to be packed. And they are 
right. The gamble is with them this season and they will be 
foolish if they do not play to win. 

Advanced sales of corn seem to be very satisfactory with 
many of the Western States reported already sold up, and the 
prices advancing. It is now hard to find a price of $1.05 for 
standard corn of the kind the jobbers want and from houses that 
may be relied upon. It takes a nickle advance to tempt any 
canners to write more business. 

In the East the corn canners are up against the growers’ 
proposition as they are on tomatoes. Between the Federated 
Farm Bureau movement and the County Agents the growers now 


meet the canners with a united front, whereas the canners are © 


eoing it alone, distrustful of each other and utterly lacking in co- 
operative effort, even for protection. Of course if the canners 
showed any inclination towards co-operation they would be 
severely criticised. if not proceeded against by the legal authori- 
ties, whereas nothing is said to the tightest kind of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the growers. Here, as in everything else 
the country is in a perfect Bedlam of laws and regulations. 

Prices of $15 to $20 per ton for corn are heard, but little 
has been done, we understand. In the West prices of $10 to $12 
per ton satisfy the growers, and contracts are being signed there. 
Something will shortly have to be done in the East; but it should 
not be overlooked that the wheat acreage is considerably larger 
than ever before, and this will cut the corn acreage. It is too 
early to count immense crops in any canners’ items as yet, and 
the canner who would sell against prospects of big crops and 
mammoth yields would be—foolish at least. 
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The pea growers of the West were well satisfied with last 
year’s prices, and we understand have contracted on the same 
basis. The pea seed situation may possibly cut the acreage con- 
siderably, at least in ultimate yield. Over on the ’Shore they are 
asking and paying $70 per ton for peas and there will no doubt 
be a good acreage put in at this price. 

The string bean growers were so well nleased with last sea- 
son’s results that they are willing again this vear, but want to 
go on an open market, taking their chances. That applies to this 
immediate section. Others will undoubtedly make contracts upon 
about the same terms as before. The string bean seed situation 
is even worse than corn and some others. Stocks seems to be 
sold down to the bottom of the bins, and the man not now pro- 
vided will be in rather hard luck. 


ARKET CHANGES—Few men may realize how disastrous 
has been the effect upon the raw oyster business in this 
‘ section, from the reported troubles with oysters. The in- 
vestigations reveal the utter lack of real cause for the reports of 
sickness from oysters; but in the meantime they have simply 
paralyzed the raw oyster business, and it will stay dead, it is 
said, until next fall. In spite of this, however, the prices on raw 
oysters have not materially declined. The canners are asked to 
handle the stocks on hand, and they have accomodated the hold- 
ers whereever possible, but have not materially added to their 
stocks of cove oysters. However, the market prices are lower on 
canned oysters this week. 

Herring roe with the approach of the new season is slightly 
lower, and quoted at $2.10. 

No. 10 hominy is quoted on this market at $3.50 this week, 
a loss of 25e since our last quotation. 

Sauerkraut is also off 5c, per dozen all down the line, and 
the market is quiet. This item has been sluggish all winter. 

No. 2 spinach has advanced to $1.05 this week, and is grow- 
ing stronger. The hard winter has put the fresh spinach at a 
very high point where it has not rendered it impossible to obtain, 
except from the can. 

Sweet potatoes show indications of another advance. 
stock is light and the demand good. 

The actual figures will be found on their regular page. 


The 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Jobbing Demand Spurts—Increased Activity in Buying of ’25 
Packs—Maryland Tomato Prices—Spots Stronger and Ad- 
vancing—New Packed Peas Quiet—Corn of ’25 Pack- 
ing Reported Well Scld Up — Maine Has Not 
Named Opening Prices—Salmon Is Mov- 
ing Much Better—Trade Notes. 


New York, January 12, 1925. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


~ HE MARKET—Spot demand has taken a spurt during the 
| past week, and jobbing inquiry has expanded materially. 
Although distributors have long realized that shortages 
were in sight for many items in the canned foods list, they have 
not hitherto indicated by their buying that they fully appre- 
ciated the seriousness of the situation. At present, however, it 
appears that there is a good buying movement getting under 
way; a movement that promises to readily absorb spot holdings 
of many varieties. 

The Future Market—Activity in the futures situation has 
continued to increase, and quite a sizable volume has been booked 
locally since the start of the current month. Buyers who at- 
tended the recent convention in Cincinnati had an opportunity 
to get a thorough line on the situation, and as a result of their 
observations there they are in position to go ahead with their 
forward bookings. Tomatoes and corn have been getting a good 
demand right along. Peas have quieted down somewhat. 

Future Maryland Tomatoes—One of the best-known of the 
Maryland packers this week announces opening prices on 1925 
pack tomatoes as follows: 1s, 6712c; 2s, 9744¢; 3s, $1.40, all per 
dozen, f. o. b. cannery. Some brokers had previously been offer- 
ing 1925 pack at 60c for 1s, 90c for 2s, $1.30 for 3s, and $4.15 
for 10s, all per dozen, f. 0. b. factory, in straight cars. The 
usual reports of difficulty in lining up acreage at attractive 
— is being experienced by the tomato packers at the present 

ime. 

Spot Tomatoes—For prompt shipment from the canneries, 
packers have been quoting the market stronger. No. 1 standards 
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are held at 75c per dozen, 2s at $1.20, 3s at $1.60, and 10s at 
‘$5.25 to $5.50, all per dozen, f. o. b. Baltimore. For shipment 
trom Peninsula canneries, the market has been held at 2%c per 
dozen less on 8s and 2's to 5c less on 2s. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Indiana tomato packers have been book- 
ing a fair amount of future business at the following prices: 
Standard 1s, 72%c; 2s, $1.05; 3s, $1.40, all per dozen, f. o. b. 
cannery. 

Peas—Buyers were not in the market for new pack peas 
in large quantities last week. Most of the private-label jobbers 
have covered on their requirements with their regular packers, 
and the amount of business booked for shipment under packers’ 
labels is not believed to be as large as it was at this time last 
year. Stocks of 1924 pack Wisconsin peas are still on the mar- 
ket, and these holdings have tended to restrict advance buying 
out of the new pack. Comparatively little future business has 
been booked thus far for shipment of peas from Tri-State can- 
neries. 

Corn—Western canners are reported closely sold up on new 
pack standard corn, and the market has remained unchanged at 
$1.05 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery. Southern packers continue 
to quote future standard corn at $1.05 to $1.10 per dozen, and 
are holding spots at $1.55 to $1.60 per dozen, most of the hold- 
ings of spot stocks being in Baltimore. Buyers have been oper- 
ating in a hand-to-mouth fashion. 

Fancy Corn—Maine canners are reported to have booked 
some future corn on s. a. p. contracts, but thus far they have 
not named any opening prices. Spot corn is well cleaned up in 
Maine. Minnesota canners are booking business on future fancy 
Crosby corn at $1.35 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, while fancy 
Country Gentleman corn of Illinois pack is being quoted at $1.30 
per dozen. A good business has been booked in future corn of 
fancy quality, it was reported. 

Salmon—Movement has picked up a little, and Coast advices 
note a firm market. Reds are held at $2.65 per dozen, f. o. b., 
with pinks available at .$1.25 to $1.30 per dozen, while chums 
command $1.15 to $1.20 per dozen, both being f. o. b. Seattle. 
Packers report that holdings are scarce, and higher prices are 
being talked for the spring trade. 

California Fruits—Buyers are studying the pack figures re- 
cently released. The short packs of some lines explain in part 
the strong market conditions in effect during the year, but when 
the carryover from 1923 packs is taken into consideration, it 
becomes evident that had not a very healthy consuming demand 
existed during the 1924 selling season, the market could not have 
attained the heights which it did. Interest is now turning to 
futures, but packers are not yet booking at fixed prices. 

Trade Notes—Arthur P. Williams, of R. C. Williams & Co, 
returned this week from an extensive European trip. He re- 
ported material improvement in economic conditions in Europe. 

E. F. Brewster, of the Brewster-Gordon Co., of Rochester, 
N. Y., was a visitor in the trade. 

Royal Clark, of Beaver Dam, Wis., was among the members 
of the canning fraternity on Hudson Street during the week. 

Allan Cutler and Walter H. Brown, of the Cutler-Lovinger 
Packing Co., of Pomona, Cal., were visiting the local trade. 

F. E. Booth Co., Inc., packers, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, have opened Eastern sales offices at 19 Hudson Street, 
under the management of S. P. Sanford. 

H. A. Flaeger, of the Kelly-Clarke Co., of Seattle, was a 
visitor along Hudson Street. 

Lee Dingee, sales manager of the Fame Canning Co., Chi- 
cago, was among the packers here this week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market in Good Condition—Corn Touches $1.50 for Spot Stand- 
ard—Advance Buying Also Heavy—Canners Moving 
Conservatively—Canned Peas Are Firm. 

Chicago, February 12, 1925. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Svecial Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


UYING GOOD—The canned foods market shows no signs of 
dullness or price reaction, and the brokers report that 
buying both of future and spot staple canned foods is good 


B 


and above normal. 

A number of canners have visited Chicago on their way back 
from Eastern markets which they visited just after the close of 
the National Canners Association Convention at Cincinnati, and 
they all report that their sales were quite satisfactory in the 
East, and in Chicago, as well as at and during the Convention. 
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Canned Corn—Spot standard canned corn is very scarce and 
the price of $1.50, f. 0. b. canneries, is general in all the West- 
ern corn-canning States. 

Whenever this price is slightly shaded, sales result; but 
buyers are reluctant to pay that price for standard spot canned 
corn when they can buy the extra standard grade, so it is said, 
at only 5 cents more per dozen. 

The contracting for canned corn of the 1925 pack goes on 
well, but the closed contracts are not so numerous or heavy as 
has been supposed. For illustration, the Secretary of the lowa- 
Nebraska Canners Association reports that future sales of his 
members so far of the 1925 pack aggregate about 750,000 cases 
only, whereas it was reported that Iowa had sold out on future 
corn entirely. It is evident that the canners of Iowa and Ne- 
braska are going to sell future canned corn more conservatively 
than they did last year. They sold very heavily of futures last 
year and were compelled to make very short deliveries, very 
much to their regret and the disappointment of their customers. 

The lowest price for standard canned corn for delivery from 
the 1925 pack that I can hear of is $1.05 cannery, but many 
canners are asking $1.10 per dozen. 

Canned Peas—The market seems to hold firmly to estab- 
lished prices except for an occasional lot of substandard or poor 
standard quality. I have heard of the sale of two or three small 
lots of such goods recently at a price around $1.00 per dozen, 
factory. 

One or two Wisconsin canneries have cleaned up during the 
past week as to their pack of last year, and I hear reports every 
few days of some cannery that has closed out its unsold surplus 
of the big 1924 pea pack. : 

Buyers seem to be interested in offerings of spot canned 
peas, and brokers are daily reporting sales of good volume of 
standard and extra standard grades. ; 

The chain grocery stores are buying peas, so I hear, and, in 
fact, they are in the market daily for all staple lines of canned 
foods, as having bought but few futures, they are buying on the 
market for their immediate requirements. i 

John A. Hageman, President of the Fort Atkinson Canning 
Co. and the Jefferson Canning Co., of Wisconsin, spent a portion 
of this week in Chicago, arranging for supplies for 1925, and it 
is reported that his brokers, Lee, Kaufman & Gale, Inc., closed 
some good business for him for spot peas and future canned 
corn. He is a quality canner. 

The Western Canners Association has moved its office to 
208 North Wells Street, room 402 Chicago, telephone Main 3269. 
The new office is in the “loop” and convenient to all the hotels 
and wholesale grocery houses. It is two blocks from Hotel 
Sherman, three blocks from Hotel LaSalle, and on the line of 
the L roads and surface car:lines. All members of the Western 
Canners Association or other canners or brokers are invited to 
visit the office and avail themselves of its facilities. 

I feel greatly complimented to have received a reply from 
that fine old grocery trade paper, The London (England) Grocer, 
to a suggestion I made to it recently. 

I noted that they were using the designation Canned Goods 
in their paper in lieu of Canned Foods, and suggested that the 
latter description be adopted. The editor replied that he recog- 
nized the force of my argument and that the paper hereafter 
would change its designation and use the words “Canned Foods.” 
The paper has a very large circulation and is one of the most 
influential papers in its line in the world. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


A Normal Supply of Water—Crops in Good Shape—New Prices 
Coming Out—New Business on S. A. P. Contracts—The 
Tomato Prices—Pineapple Moving Well at Full 
Prices—Favor Consent Decree—Notes. 

San Francisco, February 12, 1925. 
By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


AINFALL—Little rain fell in California during January, 
which is usually the month of the heaviest rainfall, but 
February has started off in fine shape, one of the heaviest 

storms of the winter occurring the first week of this month. 
Northern and Central California have now had about the normal 
precipitation, but the southern part of the State has not had 
its usual quota. In general, crops are in splendid shape, rains 
having been well distributed, and the outlook is quite prom- 
ising, despite the fact that another water shortage is quite pos- 
sible. Such crops as peas, asparagus and spinach are in good 
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ne ai and there is every prospect that yields of these will be 
good. 

Opening Prices—Opening prices on the 1925 pack of Cali- 
fornia products are being named with interesting regularity, 
and string beans are now being offered, in addition to tomatoes 
and spinach, with several firms about ready to announce prices 
on asparagus. Prices on Santa Clara Valley Kentucky Wonder 


string beans have been made by the San Jose Canning Co., as 
follows: 


Some business is being booked on California canned fruits 
of _the new season’s pack, subject to the approval of opening 
prices, but definite prices will not be named on the leading 
varieties for several months. Trading in spot stocks continues 
of routine nature, owing to the lightness of holdings. 
Tomato Prices—Libby, McNeill & Libby have put out open- 


ing prices on California tomatoes and tomato products, as fol- 
OWS: 


80 
No: 2 Solid 1.20 
NOs 2 ‘Standard ae o> 
No. 2% Solid Pack ........cssccccccce 1.55 
5.15 
‘Tomate Puree: 4.10 


The D. Difiore Canning Co., of San Jose, Cal., has also put 
out opening prices on tomatoes. In general, these are a little 
lower than those quoted by Libby, McNeill & Libby. The same 
price is quoted on No. 2% solid pack, but No. 10 is offered at 
$500. No. 2% standard is quoted at $1.15 and No. 10 at $3.60. 
Cannery agents are in the field signing up tomato acreage, and 
$15 a ton seems to be the general price. 

Pineapple—While reports are making the rounds to the 
effect that Hawaiian pineapple is to be had at slight reductions 
from list price, buyers do not seem to be able to connect with 
the cheaper fruit. Pineapple packers express themselves as 
being well pleased with the manner in which the big pack has 
moved off, and state that reorders have been numerous from - 
firms which felt that they had anticipated their requirements 
fully last fall. The pack has been larger than was expected at 
the opening of the season, but the demand has kept pace with 
the increased output. 

Favor the Consent Decree—The Canners League of Califor- 
nia has reaffimed its original stand in regard to the celebrated 
meat packers’ consent decree in a communication recently sent 
the United States Attorney General. It sets forth that general 
conditions have not changed since the original hearing, and 
urges that a modification of the decree as proposed would work 
— to the California canning industry and to the general 
public. 

Coast Notes—The California Olive Growers Association is 
now well settled in new headquarters in the Exposition Building. 
San Francisco, the change to this city from Los Angeles having 
been made the first of the vear. Plans are being made to secure 
legislation standardizing ripe olives along the lines being fol- 
lowed bv other fruit interests in California, who now have a biil 
before the Legislature. 

The second annual convention of the Alameda County unit 
of the California Pear Growers Association was held at Hay- 
ward, Cal., February 5, with an attendance of about 100 grow- 
ers, packers and shippers. The growing popularity of pears was 
stressed and the possibilities for still greater expansion, partic- 
ularly in the consumption of canned pears, was discussed. Canned 
pears are even more popular in foreign markets than in the 
United States, it was pointed out, the domestic market offering 
exceptional possibilities for expansion. The State association 


was organized seven vears ago, and is in a flourishing condition. 
There are about 90,000 acres devoted ot pear culture in Cali- 
fornia. 


Egbert Smith. of Napa. director of the Napa County Cherry 
Growers Association, has issued a warning, impressing upon 
growers the necessity of having Congress impose a high duty 
upon foreign cherries. He states that cherries are received from 
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Italy at Atlantic ports, canned and placed on the market as 
American cherries. A special meeting of the cherry growers of 
Napa County will be held at Napa early in February to discuss 
this situation. 

Joseph Durney, president of the Haiku Fruit and Packing 
Co., and vice-president. of the Griffith-Durney Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has sailed for the Hawaiian Islands to attend the 
annual meeting of the pineapple packing concern. , 

The reorganized California Peach and Fig Growers is offer- 
ing new contracts to growers, and efforts are being made to sign 
up at least 80 per cent of the acreage. The new contract is for 
eight years, with no withdrawal. 


MAINE MARKET 


All Kinds of Weather—Business Quiet—A Few String Beans the 
Only Spot Stocks Left—Prices Heard as to ’25 Packed 
Corn—Maine Canners Association Meet— 

Notes of This Section. 

Portland, Maine, February 12, 1925. 


By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ARIABLE WEATHER—Is always interesting to canners, 

V and this winter we have had sufficient variation to make 

the subject always new. From the coldest December and 
January on record for nearly fifty years, we have now had the 
warmest February in the history of the weather bureau. There 
are many “old sayings” about a hot summer following a cold 
winter, a dry summer after too much snow, a dull summer after 
a warm winter, etc.; but this year will have to establish a new 
record as to the kind of summer to follow a winter ef assorted 
weathers. 

General business in Maine is still quiet, but a feeling of 
optimism prevails and a big summer season is anticipated. The 
arrival of snow is so belated that it is too late now to engage 
in lumber operations extensively, and the grocery jobbers miss 
this customarv lare volume of trade. Rural dealers are buying 
steadily, but in minimum quantities. This means continued ex- 
pense to the jobber, with small returns. 

There are no spot stocks of Maine canned products. Per- 
haps the largest holdings this week are in stringless beans, but 
the consumption of this line is now so steady that the present 
supply will not survive the spring months. Beans are worth 
$1.30 per dozen, and are bringing this for nice stock. Sardines 
have moved steadily, so that the amounts on hand today are low 
for February: and with the winter so late in starting and a 
probable late spring in consequence, it will be June or July be- 
fore new goods can be put on the market to continue the regular 
supply to the trade. 
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There is no corn of any account in first hands today. Crosby 
corn was cleaned up in November at strong prices. There are 
still a very few lots of Golden Bantam variety, some of them 
less than car lots, which are held quietly until a buyer needs the 
goods, then sold according to the buyer’s desire to supply his 
a means that the price is high and firm but not 

ed. 

Future corn will doubtless be quoted in the market during 
the present week, and the general idea of price is $1.50 for 
Crosby and $1.70a1.75 for Golden Bantam. As usual, there 
will be lower prices named by the lower-priced canners, but the 
above will be the base quotations from the established canners. 

A meeting of the Maine Canners Association was held in 
Portland on February 10th, with a good attendance. The geni- 
alitv and enthusiasm of the Cincinnati Convention were reflected 
in the attitude of the members, and a most enjoyable session is 
reported. Reports of the various committees show active work 
in every line, and the special exhibits committee returned a re- 
port of the food exhibit at Cincinnati which was considered quite 
successful. 

Notes—Fish packing on an extensive scale will begin im- 
mediately at the Burnham and Morrill factory, furnishing em- 
ployment to a large number of workmen. 


Morrill Allen has just been to Boston and chartered the 
trawler Austin D. Mills for at least one trip, while the Rockland 
trawlers, the Widgeon, Coot and Teel will also land fish, the 
latter two being expected in this week with large catches. 

To encourage the raising of more green peas for the Maine 
canning factories, a committee has been named by the State 
Chamber of Commerce, consisting of Dr. W. E. Elwell of the 
Burnham & Morrill Company, former president of the Maine 
Canners’ Association; William G. Hunton, Industrial Agent of 
the Maine Central Railroad; John L. Baxter, of Brunswick, 
president of the Maine Canners Association; Albert K. Gardner, 
Orono, Crops Specialist of the College of Agriculture University 
of Maine. There is no reason, this committee believes, why 
Maine should not achieve as high a reputation for quality canned 
peas as for its nationally known Maine sweet corn. Only with- 
in the last two or three years have green peas been canned in 
any volume in this State. Last year about 700 acres in Maine 
were planted to this product. The seed, furnished by the can- 
ners, had to be purchased in Idaho and Wisconsin, at a cost of 
$10 per bushel. It requires four bushels to plant an acre. 


omergg farmers might as well have this profit as farmers in the 
est. 


: Portland Packing Company, successors to the Minot Pack- 
ing Company, will build an addition to their factory at West 
Minot as soon as weather permits. It will be a storehouse 45x95 
feet to facilitate winter delivery. The factory will also can 
beans this coming season, the first time it has canned anything 
except corn. This will extend the working season and be an aid 


to the farmers. A corn shop has been operatde on this site for 
the past 40 years. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Problems Affecting Distributors and Canners Outlined by Secretary of National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, in Interview the Writer—Questionarie on 
Stock Control—The Conventions. 


ROBLEMS—Many interesting and important trade prob- 
lems, including the proposed Canned Foods Foundation, 
simplification of containers for canned foods, freight 

weights on canned foods, and other subjects, were taken up 
at the recent meeting of the conference committees of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association and the National Canners 
Association in Cincinnati. 

The problems considered at this meeting are of great inter- 
est to all canned foods distributors, as well as packers, and 
M. L. Toulme, secretary of the National Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, summed up the subjects discussed in an interview 
with The Canning Trade’s correspondent this week. 

“The meeting was very interesting, and well attended,” said 
Mr. Toulme. “Tom W. Balfe was chosen chairman of the meet- 
ing, and I acted as secretary. Grocers present included T. W. 
Balfe, J. W. Herscher, John W. Morey, W. A. Kliefoth, Joseph 
Steiner, H. C. Gordon, Paul M. Cooter, George Jones, A. W. 


Oakford, A. B. Frost and myself. Canners present were: L. A. 
Sears, Royal Clark, James Moore, Frank E. Gorrell, Harry Mc- 
Cartney, J. W. Deniger, Richard Dickinson, Preston McKinney, 
A. M. Lester, J. M. Munson, E. F. Trego, Elmer E. Chase and 
Frank Gerber. 

“The proposed Canned Foods Foundation, an organization 
representing all factors interested in the promotion of canned 
foods, was discussed exhaustively by many of those present at 
the conference. The following resolution was passed following 
this discussion: 

“ ‘Whereas, it is generally agreed by all those inter- 
ested in the production and distribution of canned foods, 
viz.: canners, can manufacturers, brokers, wholesalers 
and retailers, canning machinery manufacturers, label 
and box manufacturers, growers of seeds, and glass 
manufacturers, that a continuous national educational 
campaign, setting forth the undoubted wholesomeness, 
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economy and convenience of canned foods, testified to 

by the findings of research laboratories operating in 

co-operation with the National Canners’ Association, 

would broaden and stabilize the consumption of canned 
foods to the benefit of our farmers and packers and dis- 
tributors, be it ‘ 

- ‘Resolved, That the conference committees repre- 

senting the National Canners Association and the Na- 

tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association recommend that 

the National Canners Association, as the organization 

best placed to make the initial start, consider the ad- 

visability of adopting a resolution inviting the trade or- 
ganizations representative of the factors mentioned 
above, to appoint not more than two representatives 

to serve on a joint committee which shall consider a 

plan for establishing and operating a Canned Foods 

Foundation and suggest a financing plan agreeable to 

the Presidents of the Associations concerned.’ 

“Following the disposition of this subject, there was a dis- 
cussion of the annual Canned Foods Week, and the committees 
joined in a resolution endorsing the Week for 1925-26, and 
urging the National Canners Association to get the work for 
the forthcoming Week started as early as possible. 

“The advisability and necessity of simplification of tin con- 
tainers was discussed at some length by several members of the 
committees. It was generally agreed that the Association should 
co-operate in this work with the Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Morey presented the suggestion of the wholesale grocers, urging 
the canners to study this problem in detail and to present their 
conclusions and recommendations to the wholesale grocers for 
final ratification. Committees of the two organizations were 
urged to co-operate on this problem and report at the earliest 
opportunity. 

“Wholesale grocers pointed out to the canners that in sev- 
eral sections of the country, particularly Maryland (including 
the city of Baltimore), Delaware and California, that the arbi- 
trary freight weights agreed upon several years ago are now 
obsolete, due to the use of lighter containers, and that as a 
result receivers of freight were in many instances being called 
upon to overpay freight charges under the arbitrary weights 
agreement as compared with actual weights today. These over- 
charges amount to from $2 to $25 per car in many instances. 
The canners suggested that inasmuch as this was a sectional 
question that wholesale grocers should request the aid of local 
canners’ associations in the territories involved in securing from 
the railroads a revision of the weights. Mr. McKinney, repre- 
senting California products, stated that the matter would have 
his immediate attention. 

“Wholesale grocers asked the National Canners Asociation 
to urge upon canners the advisability of forwarding to buyers 
a copy of the invoice where collections are made through drafts. 
It was urged that if the invoice was sent to the buyer at the 
same time that it was sent to the collecting bank that the buyer 
would then have opportunity to check over the invoice and ascer- 
tain if it complies in every way with contract terms. 

“Wholesale grocers expressed their opposition to the pro- 
posed increase in the railroad classification of foods shipped 
in tin, and declared that they had joined with the Association 
of Shippers and Receivers of Food Products to oppose these 
advances before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“The subject of shipping containers was introduced and 
discussed at some length and general condemnation was ex- 
pressed against the use by canners of the cheaper type of cor- 
rugated cases. Both buyers and sellers were urged to pay par- 
ticular attention to this problem at the time that contracts were 
signed.” 

Stock Control—Arjay Davies, former president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers Association, and now chairman of the 
Jobbers’ Efficiency Committee of that organization, has just 
sent to the trade an interesting questionnaire on the subject of 
stock control. “Stock control is important in the wholesale 
grocery business for four reasons,” he declares. These reasons 
are: 

1. To minimize the number of outs. 

2. To have a proper balance of sizes, brands and varieties. 

8. To prevent overstocking. 

4. To stimulate proper turnover. 


“What sort of method of stock control do you have?” he 
asks. “For example, one wholesale grocer takes a weekly in- 
ventory of all his merchandise and tabulates it so that he can 
see what the demand is from week to week. Is that the best 
system, or is it possible to devise some kind of a perpetual in- 
ventory record that will give the same information and not 
entail the physical inventory week by week? 
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“What system of stock control do you use to reduce the 
outs and properly increase your turnover, maintain the proper 
sizes, qualities and brands, and prevent‘any unnecessary invest- 
ment of stock? 

“When this information is gathered together it will be com- 
piled by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company as a part of 
their budget investigations and should prove highly valuable to 
wholesale grocers if they will co-operate promptly by replying 
to these questions.” 

The Conventions—Mention has already been made in these 
columns of the selection of Washington, D. C., as the scene of 
the 1925 convention of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. According to Association officials, the outlook indi- 
cates a large attendance at this meeting. The National, in 
connection with its forthcoming meeting at West Baden, Ind., 
says that a recent check-up of reservations indicates an unusually 
large attendance, and jobbers are being advised to act promptly 
in making reservations. Roy L. Davidson, chairman of the 1925 
convention committee of the National, is advising all who intend 
to attend the meeting to make their reservations promptly. The 
1925 convention locations offers the famous rejuvenating waters 
from natural springs, golf, tennis, dancing, bowling, billiards, 
outdoor swimming pool, indoor health baths, and magnificent 


walking and automobile trips at West Baden, “The Original 
Carlsbad of America.” 


LEE LEAVES CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 


OHN LEE, A. secretary of the Western Canners 
Association, discontinued his connection with the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce as editor of the 
Food Department on February 1st, 1925. The office 
of the Western Canners Association will be removed 
to Room 402, at 208 N. Wells street, Chicago, IIl., 


= all mail should be addressed after February 10, 
925. 


THE TREMENDOUS PRUNE EXPORTS OF 1924. 


HORT prune crops in France and Yugoslavia, as 
well as in Rumania, together wth brighter pros- 
pects for European stabilization, with its attend- 

ant heavy German buying, have all! contributed to 
make the year 1924 the biggest in the history of Amer- 
ican prune exports, according to the Foodstuffs Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. Only one pre- 
war year and one post-war year—1913 and 1921—have 
come anywhere within range of the tremendous move- 
ment of 1924, which exceeded the larger of the two, 
1918, by nearly 103,000,000 pounds, 

The following table compares the exports of 
prunes during the last two years with the largest pre- 
war year, and shows the principal countries of desti- 
nation: 

Exports of Prunes from the United States to Princi- 
pal Countries. 
Country 


1913 1923 1924 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
Germany ....... 49,084,901 2,311,749 89,792,087 
United Kingdom: 
England ...... 7,465,051 18,125,573 33,202,566 
Scotland ...... 1,027,567 1,751,302 3,174,923 
Netherlands 16,589,300 2,703,104 23,436,177 
10,956,327 13,784,258 15,556,610 
3,411,452 4,886,701 7,377,108 
....+.. 3,705,341 1,023,792 6,669,914 
Belgium ........ 6,235,408 2,614,209 5,072,584 
639,040 1,198,814 3,930,302 
1,282,110 96,525 3,758,196 
New Zealand..... 819,475 1,300,443 1,583,039 
Other countries... 4,721,623 4,966,843 9,266,973 


117,950,875 59,108,757 220,911,703 
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though by far the biggest buyer, was not the only 
country showing increased purchases of American 
prunes. England bought over four times her pre-war 
purchases and almost doubled her purchases of 1293. 
The Netherlands and France show large increases, and 
while Belgium has not equaled her pre-war figures, 
she has again come into the market for large amounts. 
The Scandinavian countries as well as Finland all re- 
sumed active buying, and show considerable increases 
over the purchases of any previous year. 


The heavy demand from Germany for American 
prunes. began during the closing months of 1923 and 
continued through 1924. It reached a peak of 16,000,- 
000 pounds in April for the first half of the year, 
dropping sharply in June; it began to pick up again in 
July, and December saw the 16,000,000 mark reached 
again. Our best customer for prunes in pre-war years, 
Germany’s 1924 purchases exceeded her best pre-war 
record of some 10,000,000 pounds, and amounted to ex- 
actly 40 per cent of ou rtotal exports to all countries. 


Trade reports from Germany indicate that ap- 
proimately 50,000 tons of prunes will be bought from 
the United States during the current year. This 
amount might be increased, it is estimated, if credit 
conditions improve, or if a more liberal credit policy can 
be adopted by American exporters. The proposeed in- 
crease in the German, import duties on prunes, partic- 
ularly the wide differential favoring in bulk over pack- 
aged goods, which it is feared will lead to the blending 
of inferior varieties with the American prune, may, 
however, have an adverse effect on ths trade. 


BALTIMORE, MID. 
Brokers - Distributors 
CANNED FOODS 
Food Products 
406 Water Street, Corner Custom House Place 
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\| DEATH OF CAPT. W. H. ROBERTS. 


HILEhis boys wereattending the Cincinnati 

Convention, Capt. W. H. Roberts,father of Roy 

E., Herbert C. and S.Elwood Roberts, died at 
his home, in Baltimore, on Thursday, January 29th, 
and was buried on Saturday, the 31st. The cause of his 
death was pneumonia. 


The Roberts family has long been identified 
with the canning industry of Baltimore and Maryland, 
and all were popular and well liked. Sympathy went 
out to the boys on this heavy loss. 


Born in Dorchester county, Maryland, Mr. Rob- 
erts came to Baltimore at an early age, entering the 
canning business. Later he founded the firm of W. H. 
Roberts & Co. 

Funeral services were held at the home, 3400 
Carlisle avenue, Baltimore, Saturday. The services 
were conducted by the Rev. T. 8. Davis, pastor of Caro- 
line Street Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Rev. G. 
W. Haddaway, pastor of Starr Methodist Protestant 
Church. The pallbearers were Morris C. Turner, 
Frank Tyler, Wm. M. Fallin, S. T. Cromwell, Martin 
Merritt, W. F. Kneip, Edwin Turner and C. E. Roberts, 
former business associates of Mr. Roberts. Burial was 
in Druid Ridge Cemetery. 


MR. CANNER: 


The season's tomato pack has practically 
been all sold. Canners are going to try 
aod yf for a large pack in 1925. Contract for your 
7)// / 6 baskets early. Write us for delivered 
Wij) prices now. Prices always advance as 
! Wy demand increases. We make the baskets 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 


302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Phones 


Not made to meet competition (Night) Berkeley 200 


Made to beat competition 


We Are Ready 


TO BOCK ORDERS FOR 


Manufacturers of 
CANNING MACHINERY FOR: 
Fruits, Vegetables, Sea Food Products & Citrus Fruits 


THE NATIONAL TOMATO PEELING MACHINE 


FOR 1925 | 
WRITE FOR SPECIAL CATALOG AND REFERENCES 


New Office and Factory: 
Lombard and Concord Sts. 


% 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


\ \\ 
| | INAS 
| — 
> 
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PEA GRADERS 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland. 
Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


THE 1924 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, complied by the National Canners’ Association, 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 15th Edition. 

Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in the 
canning industry. Get your order in early. 


National Canners’ Association, 1739 H St., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 
Personal Checks Accepted 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 c-4-uniT $115 


Above Prices include Freightto Destination. 
Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range of sizes. Descriptive 
matter on request. 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capecity 300 per hour 
with tor 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
Baltimore, Md. 


ge 
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SMILE AWHILE 


ABSENT TREATMENT 


The young bride had come out second best in her first en- 
counter with cook book and gas range. She ran to the telephone 
and called up her mother. s 

“Mother,” she sobbed, “I can’t understand it. The recipe 
says clearly, ‘Bring to boil on brisk fire, stirring for two min- 
utes. Then beat it for ten minutes.’ . . . And when I 
came back it was burned to a crisp!”—Judge. 


NO CHANCE 


“After the wreck, when your husband was drowning, did all 
his past sins come up before him?” 

“Good heavens, no! He wasn’t in the water all that time!”— 
London Mail. 


ATTENTION 
Bod—Did you hear about the accident Jones had? 
Joe—No, how did it happen? ; 
Bob—He was watching the bathing girl on his windshield 
and ran into a telephone pole. 


WHY WORRY 
“Officer, catch that man running there. He tried to kiss me!” 
“S'll right, miss. There’ll be another along in a minute.”— 
New York Mercury. 


RENOVATED 
Early to bed and 
Early to rise, 
And your girl goes out 
With the other guys. 
—Puppet. 


CAUTION, NOT CHARITY 
Hubby—When charity is needed I am always the first to put 
my hand in my pocket. 
Wifey—Yes, and you keep it there until the danger is over.— 
Kansas City Star. 


A PAST MASTER 
Rowing Coach—You want to come out for the crew, huh? 
Ever rowed before? 
Candidate—Only a horse, sir—Punch Bowl. 


REDUCTION IN RATES 


‘s — see you have reduced the fine for speeding from 
10 to $5. 

Country Judge—Yes, the cuses were beginning to slow up.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


THE ANSWER 
Racterinchacxtzopeubedsaqpe, which is the verb meaning 
“to love” in the language of a certain Esquimo tribe. This 
probably accounts for the long night in the Arctics.—Gaboon. 


CORRECT 
“Why is a blush like a little girl, Anna?” 
“Well, Mr. Interculocutuh, why is a blush like a little girl?” 
“Well, it always becomes a woman.”—Brown Jug. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


- 
| Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


WANS 
abel can be o ign such gy. 
la ’ Let us des 
Sales ‘kage for you. back of 
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WHERE TO BUY 


THE BUYER’S GUIDE. 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them 


ADJUSTER, for Chain Drives. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 
Aprons (factory), acid, water proof. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 

makers’ Machinery. 
Baskets, wire, scalding, picking, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Clean. & Grad. Mach. 
Beans, dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. 

Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

Anderson Fill. Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sel!s Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates, 
Shooks, 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mcy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburg. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 
Boxes, Crates and Shooks, Wood. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines, can. See Labeling Ma- 
chines, can. 


BROKERS. 

Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Fiber Conts. 
Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled 

Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oll, gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
Can Conveyors. See Convrs. & Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore, 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers & Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Mfgs. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS. 


Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cat. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Lookout Boiler and Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Camakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mcy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, pressure, time, etc. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 
Cans, fiber See Fiber Containers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corporation, Chicago. 
Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Sup. 
CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory 
work. See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see 
Botlers’ Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Con- 
veyors. 

Checks, employes’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 

CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte) 

J. B. Ford, Wyandotte, Mich. 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 
ERY. Fruit. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

McKenna Brass & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHIN- 

ERY, peas, beans, seed, etc. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Machy Co., Chicago, Il. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed. Milk Canning Machinery. See 
Milk Condensing Machinery. 

Colors, Certified, for foods. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Le Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
COOKERS, Continuuos, Agitating. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers, retort. See Kettles, process. 

Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cook- 
er-Fillers. 

COOLERS, Continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, cop. 
CORKING MACHINES. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, 0. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the Case). 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 

3erlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berli 

ntley 2 Si 

Morral tren Malek 

Sa Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

orn xers and Agitators. 
Cooker Fillers, 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co ‘ : 

Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 

ee AND CARRYING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 

Sinclair-Scott Co., 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Wks., Berlin, W: 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., a dl 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 

Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 

Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mcy. 

Dating Machines. See Stampers & Markers. 

DECORATED TIN (for Can 
American Can Co., New York. slates 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

ouble Seaming Machines. 
Machines. 

“ar 

“dw. Renneburg & Sons, Co., Balti ik 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. sani 
Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employes’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 

ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
The Langsenkantp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Wadtinnese. 
Engines, steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
oe Kettles. See Tanks, glass. 

ined. 

EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 

EXHAUST BOXES, 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not her- 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. — 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mcy 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson Barngrover Mg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Anderson Filling Machine Co., Alameda, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
McKenna Brass Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 


FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FLUX. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Machinery, fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 


Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

sprague-fells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See Motors. . 

Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing. See Power Plant Equip. 

Governors, steam.. See Power Plant Equip. 

Grading Machines. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Machinery. ‘ 

Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Convrs. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and 

Grading Machinery. 

Hoisting and Carrying Mchs. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machines. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 


cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 4 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
..KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed... 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-ilned. 
KETTLES, Process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New_York City. 
Fred H. Knapp Corp., Ridgewood, N. J. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 
H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, 


etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. Cc. 
Markers, can. See Stampers & Markers. 

Marking Ink, Pots, etc. See Stencils. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machy. 

Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 

MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. ; 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machinery Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 

chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Mchs. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. | 
Edw. W. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machy, Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. , 

Pails, Tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Contrs. 

Paper Boxes. See Cor. Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Ctrs. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, CANNERS'’. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 

PEA VINE FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 
ners’ Machinery. 
PINEAPPE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts & Tables. See Pea Canners. 
Pitting Spoons, Coring Hooks, etc. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
¥. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Gloves, factory. 
Rhubarb Cutter. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). 
nery Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


See Baskets. 
See Pea Can- 


See Can- 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Clean- 
ing Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 


Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Ba.timore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Lengsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sealding & Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. 
Sealing Machines, 
Machinery. 
Sealing Machines, 
Closing Machines. 
SEEDS, Canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 


See Baskets. 


See Caps. 
bottle. See Bottlers’ 


sanitary cans. See 


Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 

SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, M. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Slicers, fruit and vegetable. 

and Slicers. 

Sorters, pea. See Cleaning and Grading 

Machinery. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


See Corers 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 

Covering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and_ brushes, 

brass checks, rubber and steel type, 
burning brands, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRERS FOR KETTLES. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

S. Howes Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 

Power Plant Equipment. 

Supply House and General Agents. See 

General Agents. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINES. 

Mfg. Co., San Jose, 

al. 

Anderson Filling Mach. Co., Alameda, Cal. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A. K..Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

I’. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Baltimore Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy, 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. , 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 
Topping Machines. See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

Cang. Machy Exchange, Baltimore. 

Canning Machinery Exchange, Baltimore. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy, Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Transmission Machinery. 

Transplanting Machine. 

Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 


Regulators. 

Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and 
Slicers. 

Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 

Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 

VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Washers and Scalders, fruit, etc. See 
Scalders. 

WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
ee and Scalding Baskets. See Bas- 
ets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 
See Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. 
Machinery. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes. 
Wrappers, paper. See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labeling 
Machinery. 


See Canmakers’ 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Te_iuaiy 16, 1925 THE 


CANNING TRADE 


ATTRACTIVE 


The lady of the house demands 
style. Catch her eye with a 


“‘dressy’’ label - a Gamse label. 


$6.20 per $1,000.00 


LABELS 


OF INSURANCE 


This is the average annual re- 
fund to Canners who have car- 
ried their fire insurance during 
the past seventeen years with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


H. GAM SE & BRO, WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 
Lit, hographers 


GAMSE BUILDING 


BALTIMORE M ARYLAND 155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


at 


| LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 


CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TIN CANS 


MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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